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The Most Amazing Factory-To You 


Introductory Offer Ever Made 
to PATHFINDER Readers 


Not One... Not Two... But ALL 3 
Yes, This Perfectly Matched 3 PIECE POCKET SET 
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New automatic machinery inventions and manufacturing methods now WITH YOUR NAME EN- $46 sd 
turn out GORGEOUS fountain pens, ball pens ana mechanical pencils with GRAVED ON ALL TH REE 
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mass production economies unheard of months ago! These tremendous 


savings passed on factory-te-you. Even when you SEE and USE, you won't WRITI NG INSTRUMENTS 


believe such beauty, such expert workmanship, such instant and depend- 
eC IN GOLD LETTERS........Factory To You 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
ARE ACTUAL SIZE 


Kis MECHANICAL PENCIL 


Grips standard lead and just a twist pro 





1m FOUNTAIN PEN ym BALL POINT PEN 





Fashionable gold plate HOODED POINT Has ions = ae found on $15 pens 
writes velvet smooth as bold or fine as you. - - - N¢ 4 NCE! Rolls new 1948 in- eis, repel 1 

‘ ‘ ; » repels, expels. Shaped to match foun 
prefer... can’t leak feed guarantees steady delible dark blue ball pen ink dry as you P P 


soap ta ies Gusta Gates wees write. Makes 10 carbon copies. Writes tain pen and ball pen and feels good in 


under water or high in planes. Can’t leak 


instantly . . . no clogging . . . lever filler o,- smudge. Ink supply will last up to 1 


fills pens to top without pumping. . . deep 
pocket clip safeguards against loss. efills at any drug store. Deep pocket clip. perfect and should last a lifetime! 


Matched perfectly in polished, gleaming colorful lifetime plastic. 
id ro DAY HOME TRIAL Important, we will pay you double your money back if you 
can equal this offer anywhere in the world! More important, you 
use 10 days then return for full cash refund if you aren’t satisfied 


a for any reason. Most important, all three, fountain pen, ball 

eo pen, and pencil, are each individually guaranteed in writing for 

One year (they should last your lifetime). Full size. Beautiful. 

Write instantly without clogging. The greatest, most amazing 


value ever offered. Your name in gold letters on all three if you 
DOUBLE MONEY BACK OFFER * act now. Mail the coupon to see for yourself. 
RIGHT RESERVED TO WITHDRAW OFFER AT ANYTIME 
SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON » 


Yes, only the latest manufacturing equipment and inventions could 
possibly cut production costs to bring a perfectly matched factory- 
to-you value like this. The matched barrels are practically unbreak- 
able. Unheard of beauty, unheard of service, unheard of price and 
your name in gold letters on all three writing instruments as our 
special introductory gift if you mail coupon now! Send no money! On 
arrival deposit only $1.69 plus C.O.D. postage on the positive guar- 
antee you can return set for any reason in 10 days and your $1.69 
refunded. Could any offer be more fair? Then mail coupon today 
and see for yourself a new day is here in writing instrument value! 


M.P.K. COMPANY, Dept. 30M 


179 North Michigan, Chicago 1, Illinois 














' SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


M.P.K. Company, Dept. 30M 
179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


Okay, “miracle man,” prove it! Snd PERFECTLY MATCHED FOUNTAIN 
PEN, BALL PEN and MECHANICAL PENCIL with my name engraved in 
gold letters. Enclose year’s guarantee certificate. I'll pay $1.69 plus few cents 
postage on guarantee I can return set after 10 day trial for cash refund. 
(Pay in advance and we pay postage.) 
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(Print ‘plainly . . Avoid mistakes) — 
Send to (NAME) 


ADDRESS. ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecsescecesesecesecess 


CITY . .ccrccccccccccccesccceccovecs ZONE...... STATE... .ccccccceces 
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your hand. Unscrews in middle for extra 
year depending on how much you write. !¢ad4 reservoir and eraser. Mechanically 








Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 


Fire—Every 20 Seconds 


This week, Oct. 3-9, has been 
proclaimed as Fire Prevention Week 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. The 
need and importance of such a con- 
certed and vigorous nationwide pro- 
gram are proved by our own shocking 
record. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of property and thousands of 
lives are sacrificed to fire every year. 
And to make that record even worse, if 
it is possible to be worse, is the fact 
that the greatest part of this terrible 
loss of life and property is plainly pre- 
ventable. 

Even in the time it has taken you 
to read this far, somewhere in the U.S. 
a fire has broken out. And there will 
be another and another—every 20 sec- 
onds—right around the clock. 

And almost every hour someone is 
burned to death! 


* * * 


Every day in the year there 
are, on the average, some 4,400 fires. 
Of these, 1,690 are building fires—720 
homes, 155 stores, 88 factories. In- 
cluded in the daily total are 6 
churches, 6 schools and 2 hospitals. 
Every day 22 persons die by fire. And 
twice that number are badly burned— 
some disfigured for life. That is an 
American record of which we all 
should be ashamed. 

It is a record, too, in which we all 
should be interested—for it costs us 
money. If you own your own home or 
business, you help pay the cost in your 
fire insurance premiums. Even those 
who rent their homes help pay, for the 
landlord’s fire insurance is one of the 
factors that go to determine what rent 
he must charge. And those costs are 
going up. 

Last year the fire loss in America 
reached the staggering total of almost 
$700 million! But this year, if it con- 
tinues at the present rate, it will go 
far beyond that—it will total about 
$775 million—the highest on record. 
Fire losses in the first six months of 
this year totaled $386,480,000, bring- 
ing the toll for the 12 months ending 
June 30 to $709,839,000—the highest 
in our history and 12% greater than 
the preceding 12 month period. 


* * * 


Among the principal causes of 
fire are careless smoking (especially in 
bed), defective wiring and misuse of 
electrical equipment, defective heating 
equipment and overheated chimneys 
and flues, cleaning with gasoline and 
careless handling of other inflammable 
liquids, kindling fires with kerosene, 
children playing with matches. 

Is there anything that can be done 
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International 


Tragedy. One of 1,690 every day. 


to lower this frightful toll in-property 
and lives? The adoption of more mod- 
ern building codes and fire-resistant 
materials would be a step in the right 
direction and municipal authorities are 
combining with insurance companies 
and fire prevention experts toward this 
end. Intensive public education in fire 
prevention methods is urgent. 


e @ #@ 


You can help by proper precau- 
tions in your home. Put out lighted 
matches and cigarettes before discard- 
ing them; replace electric cords when 
they’re worn or frayed; don’t allow 
rubbish to accumulate in your cellar, 
attic or closets; have your chimney 
and heating equipment checked. In- 
form your children of the importance 
of fire prevention and train them on 
what to do should fire break out in 
your home. 

You can carry your efforts further 
by stimulating a concerted program of 
fire prevention in your community. Try 
to inaugurate a discussion of this im- 
portant subject with your local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, your Parent-Teach- 
ers Association, your local men’s and 
women’s clubs and other organizations. 
It’s of vital importance to everyone in 
your community, for their homes—or 
your home—may be next on the list of 
fire’s victims. Each person can do 
much toward preventing fire but a con- 
certed community effort should be pro- 
ductive of even greater results. 
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MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Enjoy instant protection 
for “cold-snap” warm-up, 
lasting safety for Indian 
Summer heat. Change now 


to double-action Pennzoil! 





At this sign of better dealers, coost to coast 


Registered Trade Mark 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n., Permit No 2 










CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FINGER-NAIL 
TEST? 


\ Ve 


TRY IT Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair ...relieves dryness...removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





A LITTLE WILDROOT CREAM-OIL makes your 
hair look and feel good all day long. Grooms 
hair perfectly. Get a bottle or tube today at 
any drug counter. Ask your barber for a 
professional application. 


NOW YOU CAN GET 
AMERICA’S LEADING 
HAIR TONIC IN 
NEW 25¢ SIZE! 


IF YOU'VE NEVER used 
Wildroot Cream-Oil, 
don’t put it off any 
longer. As little as a 
quarter buys you days 
and weeks of smart 


WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
MAIR TOMIC 






GROOMS T 





RELIEVES 
good grooming that REMC 
can’t be beat. Then LOOSE 0 ae 
you'll know why it’s— lian 


again and again the 
choice of men who put 
good grooming first! 


SMART WOMEN use it for grooming, reliev- 
ing dryness, training children’s hair. Now 
available in new 25¢ size (also larger econ- 
omy sizes) at drug counters. 


TUNE IN..."The Adventures of Sam Spade" 
Sunday evenings, CBS Network. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





The Eggs Have It: The unique idea 
of selling eggs by the pound (Women, 
Sept. 8) should catch on with the shopper 
who minds her pennies and what they will 
buy. A vote of thanks to officials of the 
Connecticut Poultry Producers, Inc., for a 
basically sound innovation. .. . 

Grace Talbot, Boston. 


e ¢ ¢ Eggs-actly right! The only 
possible dissenter might be the egg itself 
which loses the dignity of being an indi- 
vidual in the scramble of the pounds! 

George Lee, Webster Groves, Mo. 


e « « A penny-wise shopper will go 
for those pound-foolish eggs. Hope the 
idea comes my way. 


Elsie Evans, Wilmington, Del. 


For Citizens: The subject of “How 
Good a Citizen Are You” (Talking It 
Over, Sept. 8) is not new, but of course is 
worth all the reiteration we can give it. 

. Surely, in view of the world situation, 
and the daily headline reminders of the 
value of the vote and all it stands for in 
America, this November should see every 
citizen taking part.... 

Dallas Vinson, Los Angeles. 


e ¢ « | liked your terse line: “If our 
way of life is worth-while, if it is worth 
fighting for, then certainly it is worth 
voting for.” If a well-turned sentence 
could do some good, this should be it... . 


Jane Read, Portsmouth, N.H. 


Exposé? Congratulations to Patn- 
FINDER for daring to expose a few shady 
points on mechanical tests (Education, 
Aug. 25). . .. An experienced teacher 
should be able to gauge a child’s aptitude 
and ability by daily work. . . . Perhaps 
we'd better leave most of the mechanical 
tests to the subnormal child, and thus 
save some of the taxpayers’ money [for] 
better training for teachers, better school 
buildings, equipment and surroundings. 


Rosa D. Willis, Pagosa Springs, Col. 


Ill Pitched: The millions who loved 
the Babe must be horrified with “Safe At 
Home” (Music, Sept. 8). The timing was 
bad enough, but the words added insult to 
injury. 

I appreciate that songwriters find it 
good business to keep up with the news, 
but on this occasion they went too far— 
too soon. 


Charles Bauer, Newark, N.J. 


¢ © © Very poor taste. ... 


Vernon Clifford, Louisville, Ky. 


Crime and Religion: In the arti- 
“Felonies & Faith” (Religion, Aug. 
you state that “if the churched 
some mistakes, there was ample 


cle 


25) 


evidence that the unchurched made more.” 
This is a slur to the millions of non- 
believers who are living honorable and 
useful lives. ... The clergy would like us 
to believe that only the irreligious com- 
mit ‘crimes and end up in prison. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. . 
Chaplains would not be so popular in 
prisons if . . . inmates were not reli- 
gious. 


Howard R. Cahoon, Roscoe, Cal. 


Rice Is Wrong: Elmer Rice thinks 
“pressure groups have worked on the 
movie people so hard ... they are afraid 


to make a picture that will keep 16 peo- 
ple away from the box office; the result 
they keep everybody away” 


as 5 





The Blandings. Even house-less fans 


share the fun. 


(Quotes, Sept. 8). Mr. Rice is just no 
movie fan or else he likes to exaggerate. 

Consider the delightful Mr. Blandings 
Builds His Dream House (Movies, Sept. 
8). Even slightly disgruntled folks who 
have no house and small chance of getting 
one aren’t letting this touchy point keep 
them from flocking to see the Blandings 
plan and furnish their home. The hotness 
of today’s housing issue is net lessening 
one whit the thrill of pretending you're 
they. ... 

Janet Watkins, Denver, Col. 
footnote to “Com- 
pounded Asset” (Women, Aug. 25), you 
refer to Miss Nora Kirch as the first 
woman to go into banking, in 1888... . 
Martha D. Pennypacker, Phoenixville, 
Pa., was employed by the National Bank 
of Phoenixville in September 1887. [This 


Pioneer: In a 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 20. 
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OH, FIREBALL~ 


~BUT I'LL THINK 


Sa a, > © ) OF SOMETHING 
DON’T SHOOT, GINGER » oo 
BUT I'M BRINGING THE 


BOSS HOME FOR DINNER 


o 
> > 
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SO IT SAID + CRUNCHY LW] |} THEN I TOLD MIM THAT 

SUGAROASTED GRAPEs ONE SERVING OF GRAPE*NUTS | 

NUTS ARE GOOD TO EAT : CONTAINS MORE NOURISHMENT 
e 


THAN AN EGG AND A 


FINE DINNER ~ 4 
INCIDENTALLY, s 
PIECE OF PIE. MILK AND SUGAR j ) 
~ | 
MRS. TWiGG? )/ COSTS ONLY ABOUT | |FIRESALL~NEXT v, — ! 
FIVE CENTS A e: 
SERVING! 





Copyright 1948, General Foods Corp. 


FOLKS...IF YOU LIKE THE COMICS, 
YOu'LL LIKE GRAPE=NUTS/ THEY'RE 
BOTH ALL-AMERICAN FAVORITES! I'LL 
SURE APPRECIATE IT IF YOU'LL 
TRY SUGAROASTED GRAPE=NUTS 
THIS WEEK/ 
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bank] ... merged in 1932 with the Farm- 
ers & Mechanics-National Bank . . . and 
she continued her work until Sept. 30, 
1946, when she retired. 

Charles W. Bothwell, president, 
Farmers & Mechanics-National Bank of 


Phoenixville, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Yes! For pipes or papers, Prince Albert's choice [For its information on women pioneers 


tobacco stays fresher for even more smoking joy in the new | jn banking Paturinper depended, possibly 
Humidor Top pocket tin. P. A. is America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco. | too trustfully, on the Association of Bank 
‘ Women.—ED. ] 





Commendation: The Munitions 
Board appreciates articles such as Big 


/ GO FOR gest Blunder in History? (Aug. 25). 
which explains to the American people in 
PAS NEW HUMIDOR 


clear and unmistakable terms the steps 


bein taken to prevent an unnecessary 
JOR PA. STAYS vie a so aeD crm nny 


waste of time, money, and manpower in 


FRESHER, MILDER, AND the event of a future emergency. PATH: 


FINDER should be commended for its fac- 
AST), tual and timely article. 

RICHER 7? NG S. W. Cramer Jr., Deputy Chairman, 

DOWN 70 THE Munitions Board, National Military 


Establishment, Washington, D.C. 


LAST PIPEFUL 


The Three R’s: I agree with J. 
Henry Hiser (Quotes, Aug. 25) when he 
speaks of getting back to teaching the 
three R’s and returning to the fundamen- 
“Yessir! There’s real smoking joy in a pipeful of rich-tasting tals. I taught when ry tom school 
easy-on-the-tongue Prince Albert,” says Marion Cooper. “And houses were still used and I believe pupils 
that new Humidor Top on the pocket tin keeps crimp cut P. A. went out of those buildings as well pre- 
fresh right down to the bottom of the tin.” pared to meet life’s battles as they do 
now, and they didn’t have to buy so many 
books either. ... 


Ella Helwig, VW awaka, Ind. 
THE NEW HUMIDOR TOP —locks OUT the 





air—locks IN the FRESHNESS and FLAVOR MOE. How Good—or How Costly? As a 
, —_ Los Angeles teacher, I take exception to 

MORE MEN SMOKE = the statement that “teachers everywhere 

, apparently do not want to admit that 

some of their number may be superior 

' —or inferior” (How Good Are Our 

r Schools?, Sept. 8). There are none who 

know it better than we. But what we dis- 

THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO approve... is being rated by principals 


4 and supervisors who also have human 
"T h ; ‘4 weaknesses. If we could be graded by God 
e National Joy Smoke —— 7" ce awe Almighty, I believe most of us would ap- 
prove. ... 
Mary W. Kenny, Pasadena, Cal. 


/ SURE LIKE PAS ee ae -. e ¢ ¢ This is a valuable article so 
j far as it goes. It deals, however, with what 
NEW HUM/DOR TOP. : our schools cost us—not with what we 


receive. . .. Conceivably, a school system 


a , J a y, 
PRINCE ALBERT STAYS Pe could be very costly but very superficial. 
: ee ,} Conversely, neither Mark Hopkins nor his 

FLAVOR-FRESH FOR 4 d log cost the community a large sum. 

+ Lloyd M. Crosgrave, Muncie, Ind. 
TASTY, EASY-TO-ROLL +3 4 

Pe a {Mark Hopkins (1802-1887) was presi- 
MAKIN S* SMOKES dent of Williams College and professor there 


y of moral philosophy and rhetoric. Presi- 

= an US dent Garfield once said his ideal of a college 

- would be fully met by a log in the woods 

a ¢ ‘ ” with a student on one end and Hopkins on 
’ the other.—Ed.] 


. , PRINCE A\BERI 


“The new Humidor Top on the Prince Albert pocket tin is Orchid for Ehrlich: I particularly 
great,” says Albert Nanna. “Every time you snap it shut, you “ oer 1 GR ores 
seal in P.A.’s rich-tasting freshness. Now, more than ever, appreciate the feature columns you Carr) 


crimp cut P. A. is my favorite for fast rolling of neat cigarettes.” from time to time by Blake Ehrlich and 
e dealing with the places and personalities 

FF of Europe today. “Holland’s New Queen” 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. (Sept. 8) was especially good. . . . It is 

TUNE IN Prince Albert’s “GRAND OLE OPRY” Saturday Nights on N. B.C. | crammed w-th color, and this resumé con- 
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cerning Juliana contains interesting facts 
which, if I am any judge, have not previ- 


ously been brought out in spite of all that 
has been written on the subject. ... 

Donald Hoover, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Nuns in Public Schools: As one of a 
North Dakota’s public school teachers, 


not a hare-brained radical, I beg to differ 
with your phrase “senselessly explosive 
situation” used in “Sisters’ New Look” 
(Religion, July 28)... . The 10,000 ma- 
jority [vote by which North Dakota 
passed a law barring teachers from wear- 
ing religious garb in public schools] 
shows Dakotans can profit by the unfor- 
tunate experience of others, namely the 
state of New Mexico. . . . Certainly, of emotional, red- 
Catholic sisters have their place to teach, 
if trained to teach, but that place is in haired Kathy —pitted alone /- 
their own church-supported schools. .. . 


A. W. Kutz, Cummings, N.D. 





Read the -story 


against the wild North 







—lost in the struggle 







e ¢ e Should the herétofore unheard- Bs “Choose one of these 
of dress reform of 75 nuns, approved by against love! ~ oe 
North Dakota Catholic church officials, thrilling novels to be sent ” 

with your copy of “Mrs. Mike.” 


rather than the majority of 10,000 votes, 
be accepted as the will of the people? ... 


Della Hill, Billings, Mont. GET TH iS {All complete and unabridged! a 

} f ee. 

Loyalty Files: By closing the files of | : moc tan as oben 
Government workers accused of commu- | 

nism, President Truman has caused some LONG, LONG AGO } 

people to think the Department of Justice THE CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT j 









has outlived its name and purpose. Why \ THE COLD JOURNEY 

iui sania: tevee, Renae PLUS A . - 4 CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 

ashamed of his record, if he is loyal? DEADLY NIGHTSHADE 
John Riggles, Landover, Md 


S, ‘ _ WOMEN WILL BE DOCTORS 
BONUS BOOK az 
Aiding Conservation: You are to THE SigN OF THE RAM % 


be congratulated on giving conservation 
a boost in your Americana column... . 


It will carry weight in helping the public ¢ 
to become more conservation-minded. or ant a oY Op 


Frank C. Vail, Warren County Fish 


and Game Conservation Association, % | 
s 


¢ « « At no time in our history has 










it been so important to conserve our nat- You won’t want to miss the frightening—but heart-warming— 
ural resources. ... We have been scraping story of Kathy as she braves the terrors of the wilderness 
_ sides, if not the bottom of the barrel, for her Mounty sweetheart. Read, too, of the courage of this 
tenga pat plibwa hace Reting _ woman who lost her own children, yet kept fighting to save 

| Carl D. Shoemaker, National the lives of others. ‘Mrs. Mike’’ was an immediate best seller in 


Wildlife Federation, Washington, D.C. the original $3.00 edition—but now you can enjoy this 


Help f == q Bantam Book edition for only 25¢ and a Post’s Bran Flakes 
elp tor the andicapped: ' ; 
“Fight Against Odds” (Health, Sept. 8) box top! And remember, you get a BONUS BOOK too! 


was one story deserving of ‘space. The 











‘6 — é “ me OO RES Ue a Se 
ayers a = eens we sa rte *% o } Post's 40% Bran Flakes 
= 5 ae. see ene ee ; 1 Box 260, Battle Creek, Michigan P . 
sults, Sixty-five cents apiece to help the | because we want you to dis- i on , : ° 
29 million physically handicapped in the | cover the delicious flavor of | I enclose one box top from Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
U.S. is not enough. ... | new Post’s Bran Flakes. (any size) and 25¢ in coin, for which please send 
Frank Porter, Columbus, Ohio. So fresh, so good—and so | me “MRS. MIKE” plus my BONUS BOOK 
good for you! Get a package { 
: e ¢ ¢ It is only when we talk in| today. Order your 
: terms of cents rather than dollars that we | books immediately aS SS ae 
realize how little has been done to aid —while the selec- ie 
those who need it... . tion lasts. Just send 
Vivian Headley, Jacksonville, Fla. the box top with les 
‘ 25¢ in coin and the 
| © Brief letters and photos from readers coupon at right and cry ZONE STATE 








on subjects of current interest are cor- 


ge t two excitin g This offer void in any state or municipality where prohibited 


taxed, or otherwise restricted. NOTE: Your money refund 


dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDE 
y P - m=, books! if your choice of titles should be out of stock. This offer 
expires January 3ist, 1949. Good only in U.S.A. and its 


1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
A Product of General Foods territories. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 


Se SEN OIG LIES ES AIOE 





See, Jimmy, that’s the Streamliner. Ain't it somethin’?” 
* * * * 


Yes, it is something and many people have ‘‘opened their eyes” 
at the beautiful interior . . . restful tip-back coach seats and com- 
fortable roomy Pullmans that make travel a pleasure on Union 


Pacific’s smart, daily — 


| 


| 


1 "CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
t 


—that rolls swiftly, smoothly between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. Adding to the traveler’s enjoyment are the out- 
of-this-world meals served in the attractive Dining Car 
and pleasant moments in an unusual, colorful Club Car. 


* * * 


Also in daily service from Chicago are the Streamliners 
“City of San Francisco”... “City of Portland” and “‘City 
of Denver.” And, from St. Louis— Kansas City to Den- 
ver and West Coast, the “City of St. Louis.” For travel 
at its best—to and from the West —ride the Streamliners. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Koad of the Daily Sfidamlénens 
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Pathfinder, Norman Driscoll 

The Cover. President James F. 
Lincoln inspects a welding job in a 
workshop of the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The company makes 
electric welders. Lincoln is one of 
the nation’s pioneers in a new kind 
of industrial democracy. All his em- 
ployes share in company profits and 
management. For the story of Lin- 
coln’s plan and many other compa- 
nies’ similar forward-looking experi- 
ments, see Employe Profit-Sharing 
Pays Off, page 18. 
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This Issue. Rheumatism and 
arthritis are words which cover many 
diseases, most of which can’t be 
wholly cured. But recently doctors 
have learned much about these condi- 
tions, including how to prevent crip- 
pling effects in most cases. See Great 
Crippler, page 34. 
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Next Issue. This fortnight 
Harry S. Truman and Thomas E. 
Dewey will travel thousands of miles, 
shake hundreds of hands, bicker and 
bargain with scores of small and big 
shot politicians and hammer away at 
American voters for the greatest hon- 
or any citizen can win: The Presi- 
dency of the U.S. As the 1948 cam- 
paign swings into its final stages 
PATHFINDER will report the election- 
eering techniques of the two major 
candidates as a feature of the Oct. 20 
Issue, 
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FUEL OIL 


lasts longer 


since we got our new 





“Last year’s oil shortage taught me 
plenty’’, says Grandma Binney. “I 
found out that natural draft heaters 
waste lots of precious oil up the chim- 
ney. I found out, too, that the 
QUAKER people have an amazin’ 
new heater that has a gadget called 


QUAKERTROL. QU RTROL 
stops mre sooty oil-wasting fires. 
Automatically it sends just the right 
amount of air to the burner to burn 
ALL the oil. And it works in all kinds 
of weather ... in any climate... 
with any chimney! That’s why I re- 
placed my old heater with QUAKER 
3210. And am I glad! Lands Sakes, 
this new QUAKER 3210 saves me so 
much oil that our tank seems to last 
almost twice as long. 


GET THE FACTS! It costs nothing to 
et the facts about more economical 
eat with a QUAKER. Send for new 

20 page booklet that tells you how to 

get more heat out of less oil and 

save work. 





Quaker Manufacturing Company PF10.1481 
223 W. Erie Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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| 
| Without charge or obligation send me your 
| peste about more economical, more com- 
ortable oil heat. 
| ee 
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Address... 


City... Stote 
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the GOP candidate to submit to Congress next January if he is elected 

President. Its main highlights: keep European aid, military and vet- 

erans' appropriations close to today's levels; reduce Federal expendi- 
tures by $1 billion; make smaller debt retirement payments; "revise," 

but not necessarily lower, Federal tax rates. 

TOTAL FOREIGN AID WOULD PROBABLY INCREASE UNDER THE REPUBLICANS. GOP leaders 
are convinced that aid to Europe alone is too one-sided and complete 
world recovery cannot be achieved unless similar assistance is made 
available to Asia and China. 


HIGH ON GOV. DEWEY'S AGENDA IS A COMPLETE SHAKEUP IN ECA. Most competent ob- 
servers, Republican and Democrat alike, have warned that the Economic 
Co-operation Administration (Marshall Plan aid agency) will fail un- 
less Britain stops dismantling German industries and U.S. staffs 


abroad are shorn of Communist influences. 


his job in the event of a change in administration. The Republicans 
do not propose to upset smooth-—functioning military appointments. 


Cripps' visit to the U.S. is a blind. Although he is purportedly 
here to discuss the World Monetary Fund his real goal is to sound out 
Republican leaders' views on present British debts to the U.S. and 
the likelihood of continued liberal credit. 


is money. To solve that one, the French general is making the rounds 
of big French businesses and banks, hopeful of getting enough backing 
to force the now-cancelled provincial elections to be held next month 
anyway. He would be then an almost sure bet to head the government. 


ANTI-DRAFT FORCES HAVE THEIR BIG GUNS READY to kill the Selective Service Act 
early in the next session of Congress. They will claim that voluntary 
enlistments——now about 1,600 a day-——will more than meet present mili- 


tary requirements and that the draft law is now useless. 
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Dewey to clamp down on isolationist-—pacifist Rep. Dewey Short of Mis- 
souri, who, they fear, will trim military appropriations to the bone 
as probable new chairman of the House Armed Services Committee. They 
have asked Dewey to persuade Short. to by-pass the chairmanship, his by 
right of seniority. 


THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HAS ORDERED A SHARP TIGHTENING of loans to G.I.'s 
tor homes. Although veterans' repayment record has been good, de- 
faults are increasing. VA will demand larger down payments and a 


stricter check on monthly payments to private lenders. 
THE SENATE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE MAY SOON STEAL THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT'S 


THUNDER and start its own probe of the national anti-trust policy. 
The committee's goal, however, would be a revision of the law, nota 


muckraking blast against big companies. 

leaders have conditioned themselves to a GOP landslide and are now 
drafting a policy to use with a Republican administration. They will 
press for some sort of price freeze and for higher corporation taxes. 
Negotiations on individual work contracts will emphasize job security 
and old age benefits rather than across-the-board wage boosts. 

TO ACHIEVE "UNITY" BETWEEN LABOR AND MANAGEMENT and to remove some of the bit- 
terest issues from future wage negotiations, Dewey has a revision of 
the Social Security system ready for early action. Workers' and em- 
ployers' contributions would probably be upped and benefits to em- 


ployes would be increased. Retirement plans would be left to "volun- 
tary" agreements. 
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Atomic Report 


Thomas Committee charge: Truman 
blocked arrest of Red atom spy 
ring in U.S. 


Into the already boiling cauldron of 
political controversy dropped the white 
hot story of wartime atom-spying, of gul- 
lible Americans dealing with professional 
Russian agents, of two Presidents who 
knew but wouldn’t prosecute. 

The 36-page report which the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
loosed Monday night contained all the 
sober, dangerous implications of the 
Canadian Royal Commission’s 733-page 
treatise on the Dominion’s atom spies. 
The committee admitted it had only 
scratched the surface of Russian espio- 
nage, but claimed the FBI had “a great 
deal” more information in its files. 

The report told how former Manhat- 
tan project chief Lt. Gen. Leslie Groves 
had in 1944 alerted the late Franklin 
Roosevelt to Red espionage (at Oak 
Ridge, Los Alamos and Berkeley atomic 
research centers). Because Yalta talks 
with Stalin were about to begin, Roosevelt 
ordered investigation but no overt action. 

When Soviet embassy clerk Igor Gou- 
zenko deserted in Ottawa on Sept. 5, 1945, 
Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
rushed to Washington, presumably to dis- 
cuss “Arctic defenses” with Truman. Ac- 
tually, in these closely guarded meetings, 
King supplied voluminous data on Rus- 
sian spying in the U.S. 

FBI Probe. Truman was alarmed. 





Acme 
... the “C. P.,” which allegedly urged 
Chevalier to get data from physicists . . . 
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Mrs. Berman. Was she merely a spon- 
sor of social causes or an angel for... 


On his orders, the FBI assigned 300 men 
to a nation-wide spy probe. FBI dossiers 
grew fat, particularly those of suspects 
which the committee this week recom- 
mended for indictment and prosecution: 
wartime University of Chicago scientists 
Dr. John H. Chapin, Dr. Clarence F. His- 
key and his former wife Marcia Sand 
Hiskey; contactmen Arthur Alexandro- 
vich Adams (Russian revolutionary who 
reportedly fled from the U.S. when he 
became aware of FBI surveillance), and 
Steve Nelson (Yugoslav-born Pennsyl- 
vania Communist who fought with Spain’s 
international brigade). 

In the committee’s report, it was re- 
vealed that such individuals succeeded in 
transmitting vital information to thé Rus- 
sians. Obviously the FBI knew much of 
this, for one FBI report contains this 
statement: “Adams met Chapin at night 
on a parkway near the University of Chi- 
cago (actually it was the university hos- 
pital grounds) and an unidentified object 
passed between them.” 

Quandary. As new spying reports 
piled in from FBI and Groves, Truman’s 
problem grew difficult: Should he crack 
down on the spy ring at a time when the 
U.S. was conducting delicate negotiations 
with Russia? In early October 1945, 
King sailed to England to get the opinion 
of British Prime Minister Clement Attlee. 
Shortly thereafter, Attlee flew secretly to 
Washington, met with Truman and King 





aboard the Presidential yacht Sequoia. 

On Feb. 5, 1946, Canada’s Privy 
Council ordered an exposé, which led to 
mass convictions of individuals involved 
in the Gouzenko affair. Truman knew he 
could do the same but preferred to stick 
to Roosevelt’s “no overt action” formula. 

Still no Arrests. For three years 
now, the committee charged, the U.S. has 
“done absolutely nothing.” At best the 
Justice Department has neutralized pos- 
sible members of the spy ring. 

Most neutralized was a Berkeley sci- 
entist who was simply drafted into the 
Army. He asked for overseas duty, but 
was kept 65 weeks in basic training where 
he could do no harm. Hiskey left the 
University of Chicago for the Army, now 
teaches at the Polytechnic Institute in 
Brooklyn. Martin Kamen, who alleged- 
ly discussed the Chicago uranium pile 
with Russian consular officials, was fired 
for “indiscretion” from Berkeley, and 
is now on St. Louis’ Washington Uni- 
versity faculty. Former California lan- 
guage Professor Haakon Chevalier, the 
report said, got a flat “no” when he asked 
scientist J. Robert Oppenheimer for 
atomic data. 

Untouched by Justice was New York 
socialite Louise Bransten Berman. She 
refused to discuss Arthur Adams or tell 
whether she poured her wealth into Com- 
munist Party coffers. But she did com- 
plain bitterly: no one would have ob- 
jected “if I had spent my money on yachts 
and jewels” instead of social causes. 

- Anticipating the Thomas Committee 
report, the Administration has for weeks 
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... and got radioactivity information 
from Berkeley researcher Martin Kamen? 
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prepared the public to eye it skeptically. 
Last week Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
asserted: “We have the fifth column on 
the run,” and “, . . can keep it on the 
run without resorting to trial by ordeal.” 
Having slapped Congressional spy prob- 
ing, he boasted of deporting 57 nazis and 
implied that Justice had convicted 34 
Communists since July 1, 1945. 

Senate investigating committee chief 
counsel William Rogers, who checked 
court records, found a flaw: of the 34 con- 
victions, 32 had resulted from charges 
brought by Congressional committees. 

Point for Clark. More difficult to 
answer was Clark’s other charge—that 
Congress had refused to amend existing 
anti-subversive laws to kelp him fight 
Communists. 


promised, “weil jail them. If our laws 
aren't adequate we'll get ones which are. 
But in this country we'll have no thought 
police. We will not jail anybody for what 
he thinks or believes.” 

To meet the Communist menace at 
home and abroad, Dewey offered two pro- 
posals: his oft-repeated pledge to “launch 
the biggest untangling, unsnarling, weed- 
ing and pruning operation” ever held in 
Washington; and “a mighty counter- 
offensive . . . of truth, a counter-offen- 
sive of hope” against communism. 

Unity. Aside from his blasts at the 
Communist issue, Dewey confined his 


campaign largely to generalizations as 
his train sped to the West Coast and 
back. He talked about unity, implied that 
only under his administration could it be 


praise his old friends, the GOP nom:nees, 
gave them a prominent place on his “Vic- 
tory Special,” did everything he could to 
boost their falling stock. 

To his running mate, California’s 
smiling Gov. Earl Warren, Dewey left 
most of the slugging matches with Harry 
Truman. But even Warren showed a 
strong disposition to go in for sweetness 
and light. Aside from a few mild rebukes 
to the President, the Vice Presidential 
nominee confined himself to amiable 
chats and speeches. 

Not since the “Era of Good Feeling” 
of James Monroe’s day (1816-24) had 
any Presidential campaign team worked 
so hard to create the impression that 
everything was sunshine, twittering birds 
and muted violins. 
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Farmers’ friends. At Des Moines, Dewey got Martin Krug’s corn; at Dexter, Truman met plow champ Leo Drake. (SEE: Dewey) 


Dewey: The Champ 


As his fellow Republicans on Capitol 
Hill handed him new ammunition on the 
Communist issue, the GOP Presidential 
candidate made it one of the key points 
in his cross-country campaign. 

On every possible occasion Tom 
Dewey threw back at Harry Truman the 
latter’s flip, off-the-cuff “red herring” de- 
scription of the Congressional spy-hunts. 

“The tragic fact is,” he told a Los 
Angeles audience, “that too often our own 
Government here in America seems to 
have so far lost faith in our system of free 
opportunity as to encourage this Commu- 
nist advance, not hinder it. Communists, 
looking for grist for their propaganda 
mill, could see that here in the U.S. 
Communists and_ fellow-travelers had 
risen to positions of trust in our Govern- 
ment, in some labor unions, in some 
places in our arts, sciences and profes- 
sions.” 

No Jeers. The way to handle Com- 
munists, Dewey said, is neither to “jeer 
at this problem, calling it ‘a red her- 
ring,” nor to outlaw the Communist 
Party. If Communists break the laws, he 
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achieved. When he did become specific 
it was to promise increased development 
of western resources; continued U.S. 
leadership in atomic research, with em- 
phasis on peaceful uses; an end to infla- 
tion through more production, better ad- 
ministration of government. But even on 
those points he offered few details. 

If this technique was making nobody 
mad, it also was not quite enough to pre- 
vent a slight loss of strength. The latest 
Gallup Poll showed a drop of 2% in 
Dewey’s popularity since August, a cor- 
responding increase in Truman’s. But the 
sag created no visible worry on the Dewey 
train. The official strategy seemed to be 
to sit tight, do nothing to upset the still 
very comfortable Dewey lead. The gov- 
ernor’s aides expressed themselves as well 
pleased with the results of this pleasantly 
non-committal approach. 

My Old Friend. On one topic the 
candidate did reveal active concern—the 
U.S. Senate. With Republican control 
dangling by the narrow thread of six 
seats, Dewey knew he would have to carry 
several weak candidates into office on his 
coattails if he didn’t want a divided Con- 
gress. In IIlinois, Iowa, Colorado and 
New Mexico he went out of his way to 


Truman: The Challenger 


To President Truman, the commu- 
nism and espionage issue in the 1948 
Presidential campaign was still the “red 
herring” he had branded it weeks ago. 

Barnstorming across the country in 
his up-hill fight to stay in office, Truman 
tried his best to ignore the subject. He 
kept plugging on arguments he consid- 
ered of far more importance and personal 
interest to the voters. 

Not until he reached the West Coast 
did the Communist theme get under his 
skin. Bitterly he remarked to a delega- 
tion of Californians, the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee “is more un- 
American than the activities it is inves- 
tigating.” 

Rebuttal. Then he changed his 
plans, set aside a major speech at Okla- 
homa City Tuesday night to repeat the 
argument he had often made: None of 
the various “exposés” had exposed any- 
thing not long known to the FBI. No vital 
secrets had leaked, and the best way to 
keep them from leaking was to avoid 
spilling what was known about the activi- 
ties of prying foreign agents. But in most 
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of his nearly 100 stops he stuck to his 
main theme—bitter attacks on the record 
of the Republican-controlled 80th Con- 
gress—“and if you vote for more of the 
same you have only yourself to blame.” 

The whole tenor of the President’s 
campaign, in fact, was that of a challen- 
ger. Truman knew the political tide was 
running heavily against him. His hopes 
hinged on a big voter turnout. He contin- 
ued to insist that if voters would over- 
come prosperity-induced lethargy and 
vote for their own welfare pollsters would 
be confounded and the Democrats would 
sweep the country. 

This was not only his primary appeal 
to his hearers, but the basic reason he 
undertook the campaign tour at all. And 
he took it at the cost of showing the voters 





“Vote for us.” From hamlet to big city, 


that his presence in Washington during 
the most critical two weeks since the 
shooting stopped in World War II was 
not really necessary. 

Wall St. Dictators. Specifically, 
the President plugged the close-to-home 
issues: prices, housing, farmer and labor 
welfare, cheap power and conservation. 
He accused the Republican Congress di- 
rectly, and his opponent, Gov. Dewey, by 
implication, of “hypocrisy.” Republican 
leaders, he charged, are “tools of cool and 
cunning Wall St. masters” who want “a 
return of the Wall St. economic dictator- 
ship,” with “low prices for farmers, cheap 
wages for labor, and high profits for big 
corporations.” ' 

He blasted as “dishonest” GOP argu- 
ments that farm price supports were re- 
sponsible for high consumer food prices. 
Wheat prices have come down $1 a bushel 
from their peak, “but the price of bread 
hasn’t come down 1¢,” he said. 

“The Republican Party,” he told Salt 
Lake City voters, “has shown in the Con- 
gress of the past two years that the leop- 
ard does not change its spots. It is still 
the party of Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover. Predicting a Republican victory 
would convert the West to “an economic 
colony” of Wall St., Truman charged 
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that during the Republican regime of the 
20s, the West “withered” because “selfish 
men were able to skim the cream from 
our natural resources to satisfy their own 
greed.” 

To Californians, still on daylight sav- 
ing time as an electric power conservation 
measure, Truman said they were the vic- 
tims of “a brownout to gratify the greed 
of corporate monopoly.” 

Across New Mexico, he coupled his 
blasts with a plug for the election of his 
ex-Secretary of Agriculture, Clinton An- 
derson, to the Senate. 

Stand in Dixie. In Texas—the 
deepest he expects to campaign in the re- 
bellious South—he opened a three-day 
stay with a Sunday morning breakfast as 
a guest of his “old and good friend,” 


former Vice President John N. Garner of 
Uvalde. 

And everywhere, speaking in blunt 
and sometimes pungent words, he sought 
to provoke indifferent voters and irritate 
the Republican candidates into commit- 
ting some hot-headed political blunder. 

“I stand for democratic principles, 
and everybody knows where I stand,” he 
said. “You don’t get any doubletalk from 
me. I’m either for something or against 
it, and you know it. . . . I hope you can 
find out what the other people stand for 
when the time comes.” 


Dixie’s Democrats 


So far as the Dixiecrats were con- 
cerned, there were not only too many 
Communists in the Government, but too 
many Democrats and Republicans too. 

To correct the triple evil, States’ 
Rights candidate Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina continued his 
campaign for Southern support. Esti- 
mates of his strength last week rose as 
high as 45 electoral votes, which if true 
would end all possibility of a Truman 
victory. 

Who Left Whom? Everywhere 


through the South professional politicians 


were struggling with their consciences— 
and their futures. Some told themselves, 
and their people, that “we aren’t leaving 
the Democratic Party, it’s left us.” Others 
broke with the national party, looked 
toward the organization of a permanent 
States’ Rights Party after November. Still 
others thought they might recapture con- 
trol of a demoralized Democratic Party 
next year. 

Nowhere was their uncertainty better 
illustrated than in Louisiana, where the 
Truman-Barkley ticket was first banned 
from the ballot by the state Democratic 
committee and then restored (but without 
the label “Democratic”’) by a hastily con- 
vened special session of the legislature 
called by Gov. Earl Long. 

Missing no opportunity to needle his 
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the candidates stumped: Dewey in Davenport (left), Truman in Dexter. (SEE: Truman) 


principal opponent, Thurmond sent a tel- 
egram to greet Truman on his arrival in 
Texas. The Dixiecrat leader politely 
asked the President to “discuss, for the 
benefit of Texas Democrats” his civil 
rights program. 


Dry Drive 


In traditionally arid Kansas and in- 
clined-to-be-dry North Carolina, a gaunt 
old character in a stovepipe hat was put- 
ting a mighty nip into politics last week. 

Kansas, constitutionally dry since 
1880, will decide on Election Day whether 
to stay dry or adopt legalized liquor con- 
trol. North Carolina prohibitionists want 
the state legislature to put the matter 
up to the voters next year. 

Anti-Runners. Drys in both states 
were putting on a high pressure cam- 
paign. A “Temperance Tornado,” featur- 
ing former champion milers Glen Cun- 
ningham and Gil Dodds, swept through 
Kansas. It fell flat in the western part 
of the state but drew good crowds in 
eastern sections. 

While the WCTU and church groups 
this week fervently worked for abstinence 
with prayers, saloon keepers chose a more 
mundane weapon: free beers to voters 
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who produce their registration certificates, 
Kansans say they vote dry and drink wet; 
law officers regularly seize truckloads of 
bootleg liquor coming in from neighbor- 
ing states. 

The latter technique made it appear 
likely this week that Kansans on Nov. 2 
would end their state’s bone-dry tradition 
which it now shares with only two others, 
Oklahoma and Mississippi. 

North Carolina drys were backed by 
an unbroken string of 17 victories in as 
many counties since the 1947 legislature 
let each county decide its own form of 
liquor regulation. In other counties they 
engineered court injunctions to delay vot- 
ing until they can stir up added favorable 
sentiment. Twenty-six counties now per- 
mit liquor sales locally. 
feel North Carolina, given a chance to 
vote on a state-wide basis, would go 
solidly dry. 


Wallace: °52, Not ’48 


For any voter still puzzling over the 
Wallace-Taylor third party’s real aims, 
the principals supplied the answers last 
week—with startling clarity. 

In a rambling talk before 400 New 
Yorkers at a $100-a-plate dinner of “Busi- 
nessmen for Wallace,” Wallace confirmed 
the common suspicion that his real hope 
was not on 1948, but on 1952. By con- 
tributing to a Democratic defeat this year, 
he hopes an ultra-conservative Republi- 
can administration will jolt the nation 
into his brand of “liberalism” four years 
hence. At the same time, he exposed a 
basic rift with his campaign manager, 
C. B. (“Beanie”) Baldwin. 

Speaking first, Baldwin told the din- 
ers the Progressive Party should back 
some “liberal” Democrats like Rep. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas of California. 

Quickly, Wallace spanked his man- 
ager. Such a program, he said, would 
wreck the party's hopes for 1952. More 
in sadness than in anger, he told Bald- 
win: “We've got to build a party, Beanie. 
We've got to build a party.” 

“Niet.” The other half of the 
ticket, banjo-playing Sen. Glen Taylor of 
Idaho, summed up the third party’s “Rus- 
sia can do no wrong” stand. In Madison, 
Wis., Taylor said: “Nazis are running our 
American government. So why should 
Russia make peace with them? If I were 
a Russian at the Moscow conference, I 
wouldn’t agree to anything.” 


Draft: Few Are Chosen 


San Francisco’s Milton Van Noland 
last week decided his 41-day attempt to 
break the flagpole sitting record was 
more important than the draft, announced 
importantly that he didn’t want to come 
down and register. 

In New York Stuart Zane Perkoff, 
18, became the first official 1948 draft 
violator when he surrendered to the FBI, 
calmly declared he hadn’t registered be- 
cause “I feel that the present Selective 
Service Act, and for that matter any other 
selective service act, is definitely a step 
leading to war.” 


Most observers 
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Spanked. Baldwin admitted there were 
“liberal” Democrats. (SEE: Wallace) 


From Yellow Springs, Ohio, ex-G.I. 
Donald J. Stoops notified his draft board 
that he would refuse to register even 
though his three-year war record would 
free him from further duty. 

Not only were some of America’s 
young men taking a somewhat casual at- 
titude toward the peacetime draft, but a 
generous deferment policy was making it 
terribly tough for Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey and his aides. 

Everybody Deferred. “It’s almost 
impossible,” the national draft boss told 
a Washington audience, “to find anyone 
[of 5 million registered men] who’s a 
non-veteran, a non-father, under 25 years 
of age and capable of passing physical 


examinations for the armed _ services. 

“And if you do find them, they’re 
probably in high school or college and 
entitled to at least a temporary defer- 
ment until they finish out their school 
year.” 

Easy Outs. Also tying Hershey’s 
hands were Presidential regulations list- 
ing 147 disqualifying ailments including 
flat feet “when accompanied by marked 
symptoms and deformity”; chronic alco- 
holism “to such a degree as to interfere 
with following a useful vocation in life”: 
loss of one or both thumbs; and stut- 
tering. 

Also unlikely ever to ‘hear a shot 
fired in anger were national and state gov- 
ernment officials, aliens, clergymen, con- 
scientious objectors, sole surviving sons 
in families which lost one or more chil- 
dren in World War II, and anyone else 
the President might feel more useful in 
mufti than in olive drab. 

Carefully, Hershey withheld any rec- 
ommendations that the law be tightened. 
But as more of peacetime’s easy-going 
unconcern showed up he remarked with 
rueful humor: “There’s almost no one 
who won't be deferred.” 


Long Walk Home 


Five men escaped alive last week 
from the clutches of the Canadian wilder- 
ness—saved by a combination of perse- 
verance and prayer. 

Forced to crash-land on a lake in 
Manitoba when the gas ran out on their 
return from Hudson Bay, the five spent 13 
days fighting their way south through the 
forest. Carefully husbanding 100 rounds 
of ammunition, they lived on small game, 
marshmallows, blueberries, chocolate 
bars and a jar of jam. They gave them- 
selves 30 days to live, were rescued at the 
end of 13 after the most intensive search 
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Draft-dodger. Stuart Perkoff became 1948's first to refuse service. (SEE: Few) 
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(40 planes and a U.S. naval blimp) in 
Canadian history. 

Led by Capt. Benjamin S. Custer, 
U.S. naval attache at Ottawa, the cast- 
aways included Britain’s senior naval liai- 
son officer at Ottawa, Capt. Sir Robert 
Stirling-Hamilton, Lt. (j.g.) Charles Wil- 
cox, Washington, D. C., M/Sgt. George 
Scalise, Ft. Belvoir, Va., and Chief Petty 
Officer Jack M. Kastner, USN. 

Custer reported the chief hardship 
they had to suffer was rain. But, he said, 
they enjoyed themselves at mealtimes be- 
cause although “we had no dinner dress 
to wear,” Sir Robert did lend a light 
touch by “tieing a handsome white scarf 
around his neck.” 

Non-Coms’ Party. Kastner made 
the crash-landing. Scalise and Kastner 
handled the guns and directed the over- 
land trek. Sir Robert led daily prayer- 
meetings. Custer praised “Sarge, as we 
affectionately call Scalise,” who “lessened 
the rigors of the wilderness.” 

“If I had any useful equipment with 
me,” Sarge wisecracked, “it was because 
I was taking it back to turn in when I 
get my discharge.” 

At Ft. Belvoir Mrs. Scalise said 


Sarge, 30, was planning to re-enlist. 


Will to Peace 


As a new class of freshmen gathered 
at Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) last 
week, two young men met and shook 
hands. 

They were Bruce Johnstone, son of 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert Johnstone of Down- 
ingtown, Pa., and Robert Yukimasa Nish- 
iyama of Japan. 

Bruce is a younger brother of Robert 
Johnstone, who died in 1944, fighting the 
Japanese in the Philippines. Nishiyama, 
son of a Christian Japanese, is a former 
ensign in Japan’s imperial navy. Peace 
in August 1945, ended his “opportunity” 
to die for his emperor as a kamikaze 
(suicide) pilot. 

Before Robert Johnstone died, he 
asked his parents to use his $10,000 G.I. 
insurance to promote peace and under- 
standing between the U.S. and Japan. 
They carried out his wishes by establish- 
ing a scholarship for Japanese students at 
Lafayette. Nishiyama, first beneficiary of 
the scholarship, hopes to complete his 
college course, then teach in Japan. 


..- Try, Try Again 

“We will fight,” boomed William 
Green, chief of 7.5 million AFL union 
workers last fall, “until we ... defeat 
every member of Congress who voted for 
the bill [the Taft-Hartley Act].” 

“We will use every legitimate, legal 
and moral method,” Philip Murray told 
6 million CIO members, “to bring . .. re- 
tirement from Congress of unfit and mis- 
led legislators who enacted that measure.” 

Other labor bosses—Walter Reuther, 
John L. Lewis and James Carey—echoed 
their words. AFL and CIO political or- 
ganizations battled to sway worker votes 
in the primary elections. 

By last week it appeared they would 
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Stubborn. Burt and Pressman refused to answer the $64 question. (SEE: ClO) 


have to work much harder still: Out of 
280 House members who voted for the 
Act and decided to run again, 268 won 
renomination. 


CIO Housecleaning 


Slight factory-handErnie Rutherford 
emerged last Tuesday as the hero behind 
a headline in Indiana’s Evansville Courier. 
The eight-column banner—U.E. Antr- 
Reps Win SmasHInG Victory—meant 
simply that Ernie had at last won his 
battle to sweep the Communists from CIO 
United Electrical Workers Local 813. 

In 813’s latest election, Ernie had 
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Beneficiary. Because a G.I. died, Nishi- 
yama was in U.S, (SEE: Will) 


run for president on an anti-Communist 
ticket. He lost, bided his time until three 
weeks ago. Then Rep. Gerald Landis’ 
(R.-Ind.) House labor sub-committee be- 
gan hearings in Evansville. Ernie saw t 
it that rank-and-filers heard Commie 
charges levelled against local’s leaders. 

On Strike. On the morning of Sept. 
13, almost 200 card-holders swarmed 
around accused-Red Albert Smith at 
Evansville’s Briggs Indiana Corp., refus- 
ing to work until he was ousted from the 
plant. Similar “strikes” spread, didn’t 
end until objectionable pinkos left their 
jobs at International Harvester, Servel, 
Inc., Faultless Caster and Seeger Refrig- 
erator. 

Last Monday night, Ernie’s triumph 
was complete. In a riotous meeting at 
the Central High School auditorium, the 
local voted three to one to fire its business 
agent and lawyer, ask other officers sus- 
pected of Communist leanings to quit. 

The revolt of Evansville’s 7,000 mem- 
bers had a cleansing but tardy influence 
on the 600,000-member U.E.W. The 
week before, left-wing executive board 
members had denounced the European 
Recovery Program, blasted the House 
Labor Committee’s investigation of Red 
‘influence in U.E.W. 

It Takes Time. This disturbed but 
did not discourage young James Carey, 
fighting leader of U.E.W.’s anti-Red bloc. 
As the CIO's national secretary-treasurer, 
Carey knew the obstacles CIO sailors and 
auto workers had met and overcome in 
de-communizing their unions. He knew, 
too, that upsurging rebellions would 
eventually rid U.E.W. and a dozen lesser 
unions, of their Commies. Even as CIO 
furrier boss Sam Burt coyly dodged the 
$64 question put to alleged Communists, 
revolts were splitting department store 
unions and promised to wipe leftism from 
the transport workers’ executive board. 

To help the CIO, Congress has sup- 
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Journey’s end. Tokyo Rose came home to face treason charges. (SEE: 


plied unwanted but effective brooms. The 
Taft-Hartley Act, requiring non-Commu- 
nist affidavits, brought expulsion of many 
Red labor bosses, caused their unions to 
lose members and collective bargaining 
rights. In addition, the House Labor Com- 
mittee has exposed union Reds through 
round-the-country public hearings, the 
latest of which was to begin Thursday at 
Schenectady, N.Y. Perhaps Schenectady 
would have another Ernie Rutherford. 


Clemency for Ilse 


When the U.S. Military Government 
tardily disclosed in Frankfurt last week 
that it had commuted the prison sentence 
of Frau Ilse Koch, “the she-devil of 
Buchenwald,” from life to four years, it 
succeeded where all the world’s diplo- 
mats have failed: 

It got nearly everyone, from the 
Communists to Connecticut’s Sen. Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin (he called it an “in- 
credible reversal of justice”) into com- 
plete agreement for once. Their unani- 
mous conclusion: The USMG has blun- 
dered badly. 

The wife of the infamous Karl Koch, 
Nazi commandant of the hell-hole Buchen- 
wald concentration camp, Ilse had helped 
starve, maim, torture and “experiment on” 
thousands of helpless prisoners. The 
artistically- and sadistically-minded Ilse 
(accusers said) whiled away her time 
fashioning objets dart like lampshades 
and book covers from the tattooed skins 
of her and her husband’s victims. 

Snarling Mama. While in Dachau 
prison early in 1947 awaiting trial by a 
war crimes court, Ilse cheated the hang- 
men by becoming pregnant, presumably 
by another prisoner who found a secret 
passageway to her cell. The baby was 
born Oct. 28, 1947. 

Of Ilse’s guilt for all the crimes 
charged to her few had any doubts, ex- 
cept the War Crimes Board of Review. 
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International 


Ilse ) 


In a report prepared last November and 
confirmed in April—but strangely kept 
secret until last week—the board refused 
to accept the evidence that she had 
picked victims for slaughter for their 
skin. They found the life sentence “ex- 
cessive.” Gen. Lucius D. Clay approved 
the report and her sentence was com- 
muted June 8. European command pub- 
lic relations officers heroically accepted 
blame for “neglecting” to announce the 
action. 

Contrast. By coincidence, a few 
days before the Koch report first leaked 
out in Stars and Stripes, a Washington 
grand jury returned a treason indictment 
against Mildred Elizabeth Gillars (“Axis 
Sally”), a gray-haired, unmarried actress 
who broadcast Nazi propaganda over the 
Berlin radio. The court denied a defense 
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Buster. Clark tangled with the “trusts” 
in pre-election battle. (SEE: Work) 





request to postpone the trial until Jan. 21. 
so that President Truman could be called 
as a witness. 

Mrs. Iva Toguri D’Aquino, U.S.-born 
Japanese who, as “Tokyo Rose,’ broad- 
cast Japanese propaganda to U.S. service- 
men in the Pacific, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco under guard. Her broadcasts, sour- 
ly mixed corny stories of unfaithful wives 
and sweethearts back home and _ boring 
repetitions of old Bing Crosby records 
(’m Dreaming of a White Christmas 
became a_ nightmare), 
amuse her listeners. 


served only to 


Postmen, En Garde! 


Fed up with ankle-nipping by Chi- 
cago dogs, acting postmaster John Hader- 
lein last week launched a high pressure 
campaign to shame owners of too-playful 
pooches and to educate carriers in self- 
defense. 

“In the last 12 months, 50 postmen 
have been attacked by Chicago canines.” 
Haderlein mourned. “Just picture this 
instant all the mail carriers from Podunk 
to Bigtown who are being chased or bit- 
ten. Look at the man hours you lose!” 

Grrr! Haderlein advised his car- 
riers: “Never pet dogs. If a dog obstructs 
entry to a house, speak roughly and con- 
tinue deliveries. The best strategy when 
in imminent danger is to face the dog 
and stand still or retreat slowly—never 
turn your back and run.” 


Giant-Killer at Work 


Like a worried magician, desperate- 
ly near the bottom of his bag of tricks, 
the Administration this week groped deep, 
hauled out a batch of anti-trust suits. 

Targets for Attorney General Tom 
Clark’s latest blasts included General 
Motors, DuPont, the Big Four meat pack- 
ers and the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica. Nearly all of these companies 
promptly blasted back with indignant 
cries of “politics!” 

Calmly Clark maintained that the 
suits were aimed at dangerous concentra- 
tions of wealth. He attempted to tie the 
operations of Armour, Swift, Cudahy and 
Wilson directly to the rising price of 
meat, suggested that Armour and Swift 
be split into five companies each, Cudahy 
and Wilson into two apiece. 

Exhibits A-Z. Clark’s suit against 
DuPont, General Motors plus such other 
big guns as U.S. Rubber, Ethyl Corpora- 
tion, Bendix and North American Avia- 
tion companies and Remington Arms Co.., 
promised the most headaches. From 
DuPont and General Motors he demanded 
total sales and purchase reports running 
back to 1915; shares of stock held by 
each company in any of the others: and 
names of sales and purchase managers 
and other officers. 

Alcoa and the Big Four were quick 
to respond. Said Alcoa’s president Roy 
A. Hunt: “Pure election-year politics.” 
Swift’s president John Holmes found it 
“significant that the charges appear at the 
beginning of this fall’s political cam- 
paigning.” 
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Ghosts on Wall Street 


“The intermissions are the only good 
thing about this show,” Jiggs told Maggie 
on June 15. Two days later Mission Oil 


hit a new high for the year and clients” 


of the F. N. Goldsmith Financial Service 
of New York made a killing. 

Last week the Goldsmith method (it 
works somewhat like the bumblebee, 
which by all the laws of engineering can’t 
fly) ran afoul of the law. Comic strips, 
humor columns and inside dope from 
“nsychic friends” just can’t be used to 
predict the stock market, New York State 
\ttorney General Nathaniel Goldstein 
charged, even if the tips do prove accu- 
rate in a majority of cases. For Frederick 
N. Goldsmith, who has been issuing a reg- 
ular financial letter since 1916, a court 
order threatened to end a business which 
last year earned him $39,000. 

Tip from the Cougar. The busi- 
ness began, Goldsmith told Assistant At- 
torney General Leonard E. Russack, at a 
seance in Boston when a “psychic friend” 
told him about a hint he received from 
the ghost of James R. Keane, onetime 
“Cougar of Wall Street.” The Cougar’s 
hint concerned an “insiders’ code” used 
to guide market sales each day. Gold- 
smith told Russack he finally broke the 
code, compiled a codebook of 800 words, 
phrases and pictographs, used it for years 
to give his 200 clients successful tips. 

Both the late J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Spencer Trask, Wall Street giants-of*their 
day, have sent him ghostly congratula- 
tions on his method, Goldsmith said, via 
his sister, a psychic medium. 

This week the New York attorney 
general’s office asked Goldsmith to show 
why he shouldn’t be permanently barred 
from that state as an investment coun- 
selor. Even if Maggie and Jiggs have the 
straight stuff, he indicated, they have no 
place in Wall Street. 
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Psychic friend. Goldsmith says Morgan 
approves his market tips. (SEE: Ghosts) 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Should Voting Be Compulsory? 


An Ohio legislative candidate has 
proposed that drastic penalties should 
be inflicted upon qualified citizens who 
fail to vote. He would deprive them of 
their right to use the courts, deny them 
the privilege of driving an automo- 
bile, and otherwise make non-voting 
an experience with unpleasant conse- 
quences. Whether he is serious or 
merely trying to attract attention I do 
not know. His idea does raise a series 
of good questions. 


* * * 


The right to vote is the supreme 
privilege in free self-government. Rela- 
tively few of the earth’s people enjoy 
this right to choose their public offi- 
cials in the complete sense that a citi- 
zen of the U.S. enjoys it. 

When one recalls the blood and 
treasure that have been poured out, 
from the American Revolution until 
now, to obtain and defend the right of 
self-government, one can sense the 
Value of this great privilege. He might 
suppose that a right so precious would 
be used eagerly by its every possessor. 

This is not the fact. The number 
of those who do not bother to enter 
the election booths is shockingly large. 
In 1944, when some 90 million Ameri- 
cans were presumably qualified, fewer 
than 50 million cast votes. Roughly 
40 million did not vote. 

The non-voting millions no doubt 
could present an astonishing array of 
excuses and reasons. Probably the ac- 
tual reason for the largest number is 
simply ignorant indifference. More to 
be censored is the indifference that is 
not ignorant, but that ‘simply prefers 
to spend the election holiday at some 
other activity. 

Each election time also finds a 
substantial number of voters who, dis- 
pleased with the candidate of their 
own party or of both parties, choose to 
manifest their displeasure by voting 
for no one. It may be hoped that these 
people can clear their consciences by 
saying that they did vote in the pri- 
maries and did try to nominate suiit- 
able candidates. Then, too, election 
day catches thousands away from 
home, sometimes unexpectedly, so that 
absentee ballots are not obtained. 


* * x 


It is hard to see how compulsory 
vote-casting could be expected to im- 
prove the quality of government. Sure- 
ly the citizen, otherwise qualified, who 
is too indifferent to go to the polls on 
primary day and on election day will 
not likely add to the total wisdom of 
choice if he votes only to avoid a pen- 
alty. He might be made to vote, but a 
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Wheeler McMillen. Laws won’t help. 


legislative act can’t make him think. 

Perhaps the fact that the indif- 
ferent non-voter submits to being gov- 
erned by others is penalty enough. On 
the other hand the indignant non-voter, 
who stays home to express his dissatis- 
faction, must have a right that de- 
serves some respect. 


* * * 


By a series of steps the right to 
vote has steadily become easier to’ ob- 
tain, and the direct vote has become 
more powerful. Property qualifications 
have practically disappeared. Educa- 
tional qualifications have become nom- 
inal. The direct primary, the direct 
election of U.S. Senators, and women’s 
suffrage have been established. More 
voters now share the responsibility of 
government, and also share more of 
the responsibility. 

Self-government can only exist 

truly and continue permanently if most 
of those who can vote do vote. Self- 
government can be good government 
only if those who do vote cast their 
ballots either loyally with their parties 
or with independent intelligence of 
choice. Pressure groups, whipping 
their members to the polls next month, 
will not contribute to good govern- 
ment. Party workers ringing tele- 
phones and doorbells will so contrib- 
ute because parties are responsible to 
all the people; the pressure groups 
are not. 
Our Ohio friend, I suspect, has hit 
upon the right problem but the wrong 
answer. The solemn responsibility of 
citizenship calls for more education, 
not for penalties. 
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Profit-Sharing 
Pays Off 


By M. K. WisEHART 


BIG change has been taking place 
in U.S. industry—so quietly that it has 
passed almost unnoticed. Leaders of the 
Council of Profit-Sharing Industries with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, say it 
has already gone so far it may well be 
called the new industrial revolution. 

Robert S. Hartman, 38, a quiet- 
spoken, German-born professor of philos- 
ophy at Ohio State University, is the cen- 
ter of the rapidly snowballing movement. 
Some 18 months ago in a talk before the 
Rotary Club of Orrville, Ohio, near Ak- 
ron, Hartman stressed a lesson he learned 
in Germany under the Nazis before he 
became an American citizen. 

“Evil,” he said, “somehow knows 
how to organize itself efficiently. Our job 
is to put evil on the defensive by organiz- 
ing with still greater efficiency.” 

He went on: “In profit-sharing, U.S. 
industry is finding a way to do just that. 
Making more profits by giving them away 
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is an art and a science—and a necessary 
kind of trail-blazing in a new industrial 
world if America is not to go the way 
Europe has gone.” 

After Hartman’s lecture President H. 
C. Nicholas of the Orrville Quality Cast- 
ings Co. said to him: “I’m a profit-shar- 
ing manufacturer. Since we began giving 
50% of our profits [before taxes] to our 
workers our company profits are larger 
than ever, and our prices are a third 
lower than our competitors’. You men- 
tioned some other companies that prac- 
tice the same thing. All of us who are 
doing it would like to get in touch with 
the others—but we don’t even know who 
we are. Why don’t you organize us so 
our idea can gather strength?” 

A few weeks later, with Hartman as 
chairman, heads of 50 profit-sharing com- 
panies met in Cleveland, organized and 
adopted a constitution—“to propagate the 
human spirit of co-operation.” 





What's the idea? Friendly Joe Ulrich (left), 
toolroom night foreman at Lincoln Electric Co. 
in Cleveland, Ohio, looks over Charlie Schultz's 
drawing. Charlie shows how to re-route ma- 
terial to speed up production of a new drill. 


Overnight the council became a clear- 
ing house for information about profit- 
sharing plans. By last week it had re- 
‘ceived inquiries from more than 50,000 
individuals. More than 6,000 companies 
so far have sent in almost identically the 
same question: “What kind of profit- 
sharing will help us and our workers get 
together?” Every day, from businessmen 
in India, Australia and China, come 
queries showing the profit-sharing idea is 
in ferment throughout the world. 

The council’s 600-page manual, de- 
scribing profit-sharing plans, was readied 
for the printer last week. Before the 
presses began to roll, ogders had come 
in exhausting the first edition of 10,000. 

The council’s first annual conference 
will be held Nov. 8-9 in Chicago- with 
representatives of 3,000 companies par- 
ticipating. Object: to provide indus- 
trialists with first-hand information from 
the men who run firms with profit-sharing 
and human relations programs. 

Until the council was organized no 
one realized how many smaller industries 
had gone in for profit sharing. The coun- 
cil’s quick survey discovered that in addi- 
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tien to 2,500 companies which have regis- 
tered their plans with the Treasury De- 
partment (to exempt the bonuses from 
corporation taxes), about 7,500 other 
firms are practicing profit-sharing in one 
form or another. 

Today there are almost as many 
kinds of plans as there are companies 
using them. But all recognize the same 
aim: A better product at lower cost. 

This philosophy is strikingly shown 
at the Lincoln Electric Co., in Cleveland, 
one of the charter members of the coun- 
cil. With 1,155 employes and an output 
of $35 million a year, it is the world’s 
largest producer of arc welding machines, 
electrodes and supplies for electric arc 
welding machines. 


Team play spirit 


James F. Lincoln, president of the 
company, once worked hard at tackle on 
Ohio State’s football team. He learned 
there that the man carrying the ball can’t 
gain much ground unless all the others on 
the team are doing their part blocking. 

In 1914, Jim stepped up from top 
salesman to the general managership. 
The company (founded by his brother on 
borrowed capital of $150) was not doing 
well. Its production per worker was about 
the same as the average in the field. Jim 
thought they could beat this if he could 
get the shop workers to think of them- 
selves as members of a team. 

He asked them to appoint an ad- 
visory board to talk about stepping up 
production. It met with him the next 
Monday at 4 p.m. That was 34 years 
ago: it has been meeting every other 
Monday since. 

The co-operation Jim got as captain 
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More scrap, less bonus. A worker drew 
this sign to show how breaking tools cuts 
workers’ share in bonus. Total saving 
credited to sign in 18 months: about $4,500. 
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Co-operation. Bill Gibbons (left) rushed over to Ed Janis’ assembly line station 
to help make repairs when this new model engine-driven welder broke down. 


of the new team made it possible for the 
company to pay its first dividend four 
years later. Lincoln gave half the money 
available for dividends to stockholders 
and half went to the workers as a bonus 
based on years of service. 

Unhappily, the bonus was so small 
workers grumbled or laughed it off as a 
freakish kind of tip. Lincoln dropped it 
as a failure after one year. 

But production continued high be- 
cause the workers still had a big incen- 
tive: They felt they had been recognized, 
that they were participating as members 
of a co-operating team. 

At one of their regular Monday con- 
ferences 10 years later, a member of the 
advisory board said: “Say, Boss, the com- 
pany’s doing well this year, isn’t it? Any 
chance for a bonus.” 

“No objection I know of,” answered 
Lincoln. “What’ll we gain by it?” 

“The men out in the shop think may- 
be we can step up production so you could 
pay the bonus out of the gain we make.” 

“Let’s go,” said Lincoln. “You don’t 
have to prove it to me. I know you can.” 

One year later there was tremendous 
enthusiasm and excitement throughout 
the plant over a note on the bulletin 
board. It said everybody would get 20% 
of his wages as a bonus—paid out of in- 
creased production. 


Here’s the way Lincoln explains what 
happened: 

“There’s never any doubt about the 
success of the bonus idea if it’s not used 
as a speed-up device or to frustrate col- 
lective bargaining. If it’s used to stimu- 
late team play it’s bound to succeed.” 

Lincoln’s next idea was to let the 
customer in on it. “The more we can re- 
auce prices,” he told the board, “the more 
customers we'll have and the better satis- 
fied they'll be. We mustn’t forget they’re 
in partnership with us, too.” 

Due to better shop planning and im- 
proved machines (developed mostly from 
suggestions by workers) production costs 
were being cut by 10% a year. From then 
on, with the approval of the advisory 
board, production gains were distributed 
half to customers in lower prices and 
half as bonuses to werkers. 

Even Lincoln admits that what hap- 
pened over the next few years sounds like 
a miracle: 

“Output per man per year has in- 
creased 700%. We are turning out six 
times as many dollars worth of product. 

“In 1929 it took 76 man-hours to pro- 
duce a ton of 16-inch electrodes; today, 
less than two man-hours. Then it took 
111 man-hours to make a 200-ampere 
welder; today, less than 18. And today 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Happy lady. Helene Semancik has charge of merit rating records. Every three months welder Ted Meyers (right) 





and all Lin- 


coln workers receive their ratings by mail. Ratings, from “very poor” to “excellent,” tell how they'll share in the pro-rated bonus. 


Sharing (Continued ) 


we are getting four times more produc- 
tion per man per year in dollars than 
our competitors do. That’s why our prices 
set the pace for the welder industry.” 

Lincoln’s 12-nan advisory board con- 
sists of a worker elected by each of eight 
departments, a representative elected by 
the foremen, two superintendents, and 
Lincoln as chairman. As soon as the in- 
centive idea was working smoothly. Lin- 
coln gave the board some new ideas to 
think about. 

He proposed that the amount of 
each man’s bonus should be calculated 
according to his contribution to the year’s 
production. An  employe-management 
committee was set up to rate each worker 
on such things as experiencé, ability, 
judgment, accuracy, spoilage, helpfulness 
in maintaining production and willingness 
to accept changes for bettering the prod- 
uct and lowering costs. 


Man’s greatest desire 


Each worker’s rating is kept confi- 
dential, as a private matter between him 
and the management. But he is at liberty 
to make it public if he wants to. It is 
mailed to his home, like a college stu- 
dent’s marks. 

If the record is something to be 
proud of, the worker shows it to his wife 
and children; if poor he takes it up with 
his foreman and finds out where he 
slipped. 

Lincoln workers are among the high- 
est paid factory workers in the world. 
Their average annual wage (plus bonus) 
is more than $6,000. Last year one shop 
worker earned more than $9,000. The 
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biggest bonus—$40,000—went to an en- 
gineer. 

High wages alone, Jim Lincoln says, 
are not responsible for these big produc- 
tion gains. The real incentive is some- 
thing that makes the human race what it 
is—the desire in every man, given the 
chance, to be outstanding. 

Manufacturers who have tried it are 
quick to testify as to the good profit- 
sharing has done their companies. These 
are typical: 

—McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
world’s biggest spice and tea house (1,000 
employes), calls its plan “Multiple Man- 
agement.” The company believes this 
system, in which employes share -in both 


profits and management, is responsible 
for its rapid growth since 1932. After 
three years in which wages were raised 
42% it found production had gone up 
even more. Recently, it knocked 5% off 
daily working time to permit everybody 
in the plant, from janitor to top boss, 
to have a rest and a cup of tea every two 
hours. Result: Production jumped an- 
other 9%. 

—Hull-Dobbs Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
(900 employes), put its salesmen, office 
workers and parts-and-service employes 
on a liberal bonus plan. Sales skyrock- 
eted, service improved. As a result of the 
plan Hull-Dobbs has grown to be the 
largest Ford dealer in the world in car 





22-foot cabin boat. Carvel Ripley, Lincoln shipping clerk with a high merit 
rating, bought this cruiser (and it cost plenty) out of bonus earnings last year. 
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Saving time & money. Al Frihauf (left) works unsupervised, salvages $9,000 worth of lumber annually from used crates. Joe 
Fiordalisi’s “hairpin” truck loader (right), designed by Lincoln workers, cut truck loading time 50% and raised job pay. 


and parts sales and service work. Even 
after employe compensation considered 
extravagant by many, it is first in profits 
among the 10,000 U.S. Ford dealers. 

Most unions favor profit-sharing; a 
few oppose it. This, explains council sec- 
retary Hartman, is due to their philos- 
ophy. He puts it this way: 

“A union will oppose profit-sharing if 
its philosophy is to struggle against man- 
agement and restrict output on the the- 
ory that this makes jobs. Such a philos- 
ophy corresponds to the old philosophy of 
management —to struggle against the 
union and profit by the worker’s labor but 
keep him out of company affairs.” 

Among labor leaders who have open- 


ly endorsed profit-sharing (when not used 
for speed-up or to frustrate collective 
bargaining) are William Green, AFL 
president, and Frank Winn, director of 
public relations of the United Automobile 
Workers. 

The spontaneity with which thou- 
sands of companies have turned to profit- 
sharing to solve their labor and produc- 
tion problems is one proof of the idea’s 
vitality. The movement has acquired such 
momentum that leaders of the council be- 
lieve it will progress by this timetable: 

* 1. Three to five years will convince 
the nation something new has arrived and 
is irresistibly on its way. 

2. After a five-year period of experi- 


menting with different kinds of plans, in- 
dustry will adopt profit-sharing in a big 
way—smaller industries first. 

3. Eight years hence some giant cor- 
poration will put profit-and management- 
sharing into effect.* This will give the 
movement renewed impetus and still faster 
growth, with big industries taking the 
lead. 

4. In 10 years industrialists who are 
now skeptics will be saying: “Industrial 
democracy is a workable idea. Why didn’t 
we try it before?” 


*One big company did try a workers’ bonus 
plan, and recently dropped it. The council’s view 
is that it failed to work because the plan was not 
properly organized on an incentive basis, failed to 
inspire team play spirit. 





Pathfinder 


Workers’ advisory board. Elected from among plant employes, they meet every other Monday to advise their boss, James F. 
Lincoln (right), on all big decisions affecting their company. Conferees stress team play to boost production and cut costs. 
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Washington 








International 
Truman’s rail tickets. Not a freebee in 
the bunch. (SEE: Cost of Politicking) 


Cost of Politicking 


There’s nothing free about a cam- 
paign train. Even the President has to 
pay his own freight. 

The Government owns a plush Presi- 
dential coach it bought from the railroads 
for a token $10. But when Truman began 
his campaigning in earnest Sept. 17, Un- 
cle Sam stopped picking up his rail tabs. 
Now the Democratic National Committee 
has to keep him in everything from food 
to drink. (By special arrangements with 
porters, liquor will be served aboard the 
train even in dry states.) ; 

Aboard-train breakfasts at $2-per 
and $4-and-up dinners will swell many 
an expense account. But Secret Service 
sleuths have it toughest: Whether they 
guard Truman or Dewey, their daily out- 
lay will average $10. The Government 
will cover this with only a $6-per-day 
allowance. 


Cissie’s Heirs 

Throughout her 18-year tenure as 
editor and publisher of Washington’s 
Times-Herald, violent-tempered Eleanor 
(Cissie) Patterson had a fetish for re- 
writing her brightest reporters. Last week 
she killed the tag line on her own obitu- 
ary—requiescat in pace. 

Just two months after her death, the 
bitterness and unhappiness which had 
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characterized much of her life promised 
to be her most lasting epitaph. In one 
day, two former employes met violent 
death. Almost simultaneously her daugh- 
ter, Countess Felicia Gizycka, had begun 
a court battle to recover the newspaper 
her mother had willed to seven old em- 
ployes. The Countess charged that Cissie 
was of unsound mind when she wrote the 
will two years ago. 

Murder? In Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Charles B. Porter, former Times-Herald 
treasurer, an heir until Mrs. Patterson 
struck him off the list in 1947, leaped 
from a hotel window. First regarded as 
a suicide, his death was given a sinister 
aspect by columnist Drew Pearson, Feli- 
cia’s ex-husband, who spoke darkly of 
“the fact that he jumped or was pushed 
through a window screen.” 

On the same day Porter died, Eliza- 
beth Kenney Hynes, Times-Herald society 
editor, was found dead after an overdose 
of sleeping pills. Her brother said she was 
despondent because Cissie promised to 
clear the mortgage on her Georgetown 
home, then failed to do so in her will. 

Almost unnoticed in the uproar, the 
heirs to the $7 million paper denied Felli- 
cia’s charges. Mrs. Patterson, they said, 
“possessed rare business acumen, intelli- 
gence and insight.” 


Diplo-Matriculation 


It didn’t matter that a novice diplo- 
mat’s pay was only $3,300 a year. Nor 
that there’d be no jobs for at least two 
years. Fifteen hundred zealous young 
Americans, enthralled by visions of Singa- 
pore alleys and Egypt’s pyramids, were 
willing to take their chances. 

Last Monday, from Washington to 
San Francisco, these would-be vice con- 
suls and third secretaries matched as 
many as eight years of college cramming 
against the State Department’s Foreign 
Service Examinations. Less than 300 
hopefuls will pass written tests; of these, 





no more than 100 will get by the orals. 
Successful candidates must also weather 
stiff physical exams, then wait until State 
can place 130 men who qualified in 1946- 
47. Only 60 to 65 vacancies crop up 
yearly. 

Too Many Candidates. Despite 
the career man’s limited salary future 
($13,500 tops), colleges still mass-tailor 
youths for striped pants. Despite the fact, 
too, that ordinary liberal arts students do 
best in Foreign Service exams, Washing- 
ton has special “diplomats’ mills” at 
Georgetown and George Washington uni- 
versities. Massachusetts’ Tufts runs a 
graduate school of law and diplomacy; 
Princeton, Yale, Columbia and Southern 
California boast international studies de- 
partments. 

In the written tests, hopefuls must 
show superlative knowledge of economics, 
anthropology, geopolitics, writing, history 
and one foreign language. They should 
know whether “Erse” is a Celtic tongue, 
who had custody over Napoleon at St. 
Helena, and who said: “Don’t flinch, don’t 
fumble, and hit the line hard.”* 

Never Trust a Woman. The few 
who squeeze by the “writtens” with pass- 
ing 70’s must face gruelling personal in- 
terviews with chief examiner Joseph 
Green and veteran diplomats. It is their 
job to weed out the inept, the four- 
flushers, extremely homely men, men with 
loud checked suits—and women. While a 
few women have made the Foreign Serv- 
ice, the State Department has found 
them susceptible to affairs of the heart, 
and bad risks on rigorous assignments. 

There are no trick questions. Con- 
trary to rumors, examiners do not test 
quick thinking by offering cigarets in 
rooms without ash trays. “But we do 
insist,” says examiner Green, “that men 
act and talk like alert Americans.” 

*%Answers: Yes; Britain’s Sir Hudson Lowe; 
Theodore Roosevelt, according to the State Depart- 


ment. PATHFINDER found Roosevelt actually said: 
“In life as in a football game, the principle to 


follow is ‘hit the line hard.’ ” 


Pathfinder 


Would-be diplomats. For oral exams, they'll shine those shoes. (SEE: Diplo-) 
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The World 


Russia on Trial 
Western Powers end negotiations 


with Kremlin, place Berlin issue 
before U.N. Security Council 


At 6:30 p.m. on Sunday, at the fag 
end of a Washington day of ideal football 
weather, the State Department’s Lewellyn 
E. Thompson Jr., deputy director of Eu- 
ropean affairs, bounded up the four con- 
crete steps in front of the Soviet Embassy 
on 16th St. 

He rang. The door’s rectangular 
peephole slid open and a pair of suspi- 
cious eyes peered out. Thompson an- 
nounced the purpose of his visit and the 
door opened a few inches. A_ hand 
reached out and in it Thompson placed a 
State Department note for Ambassador 
Alexander S. Panyushkin. 

The note was a 3,000-word summary 
of a 78-page White Paper. In behalf of 
the U.S., Britain and France, it put a 
grudging period on the end of eight 
weeks of futile talking over the TNT- 
laden Berlin question. The note an- 
nounced that “in order that international 
peace and security may not be further 
endangered, the Western Powers will sub- 
mit the matter to the U.N. Security 
Council.” 

Study in Frustration. The White 
Paper’s outline of the bitter dispute 
served as an object lesson in the futility 
of trying to do business with the Kremlin. 
The last chapter began on June 23, when 
the Russians, trying to force the Western 
Powers out of Berlin, shut off rail traffic 
from the West, clamped on the “starva- 
tion blockade.” The West’s air lift sprang 
into action the next day. (This week it 
roared into its fourth month, topped 16 
million miles, 29,000 flights, 202,000 tons 


in goods delivered. ) 


The Reds expected the air lift to be 
a dismal flop. But as it mounted in eff- 
ciency, the Kremlin agreed to open nego- 
tiations. On July 31 the Western envoys 
—Smith for the U.S., Roberts for Britain 
and Chataigneau for France—went to the 
Kremlin for the first talk with Foreign 
Minister Molotov. 

Two for Stalin. During the series, 
Stalin sat in on two conferences. At the 
Aug. 2 meeting, he was encouraging. At 
the Aug. 23 session, after much wran- 
gling, he agreed to lift the Berlin block- 
ade in return for Western approval of 
making the Soviet zone mark the coin of 
the realm for all Berlin under four-power 
supervision. Only one string was attached 


Berlin Chronology 


June 18—Western Powers reform cur- 
rency in their zones of Berlin. 


June 23—Russians establish blockade. 
June 24—U.S., Britain start air lift. 
July 1—Russia quits four-power Al- 
lied Control Council for Berlin. 

July 31—Western envoys make first 
visit to Kremlin. 

Aug. 2—Western envoys see Stalin. 


Aug. 31—Four military governors 


meet in Berlin to implement. Moscow 
talks. 

Sept. 14—Western envoys renew meet- 
ings with Molotov at Moscow. 

Sept. 22—In showdown, West demands 
Russia’s answer on ending Berlin 
blockade. 

Sept. 25—West receives “unsatisfac- 
tory” reply. 

Sept. 26—Western Powers decide to 
refer crisis to the U.N. Security 
Council. 





to Stalin’s offer. The deal was to be “sub- 
ject to agreement ... among the four 
military governors of Germany.” Eight 
days later, on Aug. 31, the talks switched 
to Berlin. 

Full of optimism, the three Western 
governors sat down with Soviet Marshal 
Sokolovsky, expecting to iron out the de- 
tails for setting up a currency plan. But 
Sokolovsky showed little interest in cur- 
rency. Instead he demanded that the 
West give Russia full control of the air 
over Berlin. 

This was a shot to the jaw for the 
West, for that demand had* never been 
mentioned at Moscow. The Western gov- 
ernors raised that point. Sokolovsky 
curtly told them that was what Stalin 
wanted. It was obvious that Russia meant 
to seize control of the air in order to shut 
down the air lift and thus force the Allies 
out of Berlin. 

Back to the Kremlin went the West- 
ern envoys to seek an explanation. They 
found Molotov “less pleasant than hith- 
erto.” Finally, the U.S., Britain and 
France last week sent identical show- 
down notes to-Moscow. The Soviet reply 
was prompt and “unsatisfactory.” The 
West drafted an appeal to the U.N. 

For the West that is a desperate 
move, and perhaps a last stand in the 
fight for peace. The U.S., Britain and 
France (which within 12 hours after de- 
livery of the final note indicated it feared 
the West had been too hasty) may bring 
charges against Russia under Chapter VI 
or Chapter VII of the U.N. charter. 

No. 28? Chapter VII deals with 
“threats to the peace, breaches of the 
peace and acts of aggression.” The Soviet 
Union could use the veto, as it has 27 
times in the past, to block the majority. 

Chapter VI deals with peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes. If this is invoked, the 
four parties to the dispute—the U.S., 
Britain, France and Russia—must abstain 
from voting, leaving only 7 of the 11 Se- 
curity Council nations eligible. With 7 
votes required for U.N. action, the Uk- 





International, Acme, International 


Kremlin mixup. Stalin welched, Molotov became “unpleasant” and Marshal Sokolovsky did his job. (SEE: Russia on Trial) 
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raine, a member of the Security Council, 
could block action by abstaining. 

In 1946 when the USSR was brought 
on the U.N. carpet by Iran, Russia’s 
Andrei Cromyko walked out. But Russia 
eventually yielded, gave the U.N. its first 
major victory. But on this infinitely big- 
ger issue Russia may hesitate even to 
stand up and be judged, let alone yield 
to any penalty the U.N. might impose. 

Backed by the world’s mightiest 
army and largest air force, Russia will 
face the U.N., if it elects to do so, with 
all the arrogance of a bully with a gun 
in hand. Russia’s aim is world conquest. 
But as long as the Allies remain in Ber- 
lin the onward march is stopped. 

Russian leaders, the members of the 
Politburo, who forced Stalin to welch on 
his bargain, must have fingers that itch to 










By Brake Enriicu 


Paxats DE CHAILLOT, Paris—Ever 
since he boosted Australia from the po- 
sition of Britain’s awkward kid sister 
to the leadership of the small and mid- 
dle-nation groups of the United Nations, 
lusty, bulky Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt, 54, 
has wanted to be president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

There are no nominations for this 
post. Enthusiasm for candidates must 
be privately whipped up. There was 
lots of enthusiasm for Evatt last week 
before the voting began. But neverthe- 
less he jittered massively while the 
ballots were counted. 

Finally the gavel tapped. A hush 
fell on the huge red-and-gold under- 
ground Theatre de Chaillot. Then came 
the announcement — in Spanish — by 
Provisional President Juan Atilio Bra 
muglia of Argentina, recounting his own 
defeat by the Australian. In the brief 
moment before the applause broke out, 
there was heard a mighty drumbeat as 
Evatt smote the table, sprang to his 
feet with an explosive “Ahh!” he could 
not muffle. 

By the time the first hand-clappings 
had begun, Australia’s minister of ex- 
ternal affairs had spun his seated lieu- 
tenants, chairs and all, out of his way 
like dolls at a play party, sped up the 
red carpet with the agile grace some 
big men have, bounded up the rostrum 
steps to seize outstretched hands of con- 
gratulations and the gilt throne of the 
presidency. 

Down to Business. Spectators 
settled back for a fulsome acceptance 
speech. Already they had sat through 
an hour of Spanish fandango by Senor 
Bramuglia, including a long rhapsody 
on Argentina, land of the free, and 
President Peron, author of liberty. 

But the guests didn’t know Bert 
Evatt. His thick gray hair rumpled, 
glasses flashing in the newsreel spot- 
lights, he said his thanks in 115 words, 
sat down, rejected aloud a whispered 
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pull the trigger. Last week the world 
could only hope and pray, with emphasis 
on the latter. But it had every reason to 
fear the worst—flaming atomic war. 


Unrationed 


Philip Edwards, mourning the death 
of his 210-pound wife, advertised in a 
London newspaper: “Widower, 54, ab- 
stainer, seeks very stout partner, same as 
late wife. . . . Please do not write unless 
14 stone [196 pounds] or over.” 


Assembly’s Big Week 


U.N. Assembly president Herbert 
Vere Evatt stood up Monday in the mag- 
nificent Palais de Chaillot theater, 70 feet 
underground, and rapped his gavel. The 


Dr. Evatt of the United Nations 





Acme 
Evatt. Victory through chairpower? 
suggestion from Trygve Lie for adjourn- 
ment, wrecked fellow-delegates’ cock- 
tail-hour plans by digging at once into 
Assembly agenda. 

Four of Evatt’s pet subjects are 
listed for consideration: membership 
applications; the veto; atomic energy; 
armaments. Also slated are the Korean 
question and the Palestine problem, on 
which his U.N. work has made him an 
expert. What he can do about any of 
those from the impartial perch of the 
presidency remains to be seen, but his 
first morning gave a hint. 

The session had got off to an un- 
wise start the previous evening by freez- 
ing the Soviet bloc out of all the six 
committees which rough-out the bulk of 
the Assembly’s work. Evatt reminded 
delegates that committee memberships 
and Assembly vice-presidencies are usu- 
ally spread on a geographical basis. He 
disregarded the customary procedure of 
doling out jobs to vice-presidents with 
the most votes, stuck with the premise 
that majority approval entitled nations 


biggest week in Assembly history was un- 
der way. During week-end recess the 
West had switched “Cold War” strategy. 
It had scrapped efforts to reason with 
Moscow, gone on the offensive by serving 
notice that it would take the Berlin ques- 
tion to the U.N. Monday’s drawing card 
was a chief spokesman for the West, Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. 

West’s Answer. He marched up 
the seven red-carpeted steps to the ros- 
trum and went to work on Russia, con- 
centrating his fire on Andrei Vishinsky. 
On Saturday, Vishinsky had served up a 
spicy rehash of all the old Soviet grudges 
against the West in his debut at this ses- 
sion of the Assembly. 

Bevin scoffed at Vishinsky’s proposal 
for Big Five arms cut and international 
atomic control. “How on earth,” asked 


to membership, gave Poland and USSR 
2 out of 14 places on the steering com- 
mittee. 

Salt & Eloquence. Evatt’s per- 
sonality is plain but not simple. He is a 
diplomat, lawyer, historian, supreme 
court judge, Labor Party M.P., philos- 
opher and international statesman. His 
speech is unvarnished, to-the-point, lib- 
eral with profanity in private conversa- 
tion—but it can be eloquent on occa- 
sions. 

His words to Churchill and Roose- 
velt won the arms which saved Australia 
in the early days of World War II. His 
battle against big-power domination of 
the U.N. at the San Francisco charter- 
writing won him the confidence of the 
small and middle powers. More im- 
portant, 26 of 38 amendments he pro- 
posed were incorporated in the charter, 
helping to make the Assembly what 
Evatt terms “the most democratic organ 
of the United Nations.” He also fought 
against the veto’s use on peaceful mat- 
ters (though the big powers beat him) 
and its “abuse” by the Soviets. 

He thinks accepting the idea of a 
world split into Anglo-American and 
Russian blocs is a sin against peace. He 
has vigorously damned both big houses 
in the U.N., turned against friends when 
they have impeded the path to peace as 
he sees it. 

Bigness doesn’t awe him. He re- 
fused the U.S. bases in Australia unless 
his army could have bases in the U.S. 
He agreed with the Russians on terri- 
torial security, fought them tooth-and- 
nail on peace treaties. He’s accused 
some U.N. bigwigs of making speeches 
for propaganda only, others of being 
incapable of new ideas. 

The new Assembly president has an 
unbounded belief in the U.N. and an 
unbounded belief in Herbert Vere Evatt. 
Sometimes he gets the two confused. ° 
Dissenters from the Evatt road are apt 
to be regarded as traitors by the boss. 
As Assembly president, he may make 
enemies—but he’ll get action. 
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Bevin, “are we to regard the latest pro- 
posal put forth by Mr. Vishinsky? We 
must be forgiven if we are suspicious. As 
you all know his country is a sealed 
book.” 

Off to a good start, Bevin raced on 
with a masterful review of all East-West 
differences from Turkey to the Marshall 
Plan. He pulled no punches, accused the 
USSR of insincerity, untruthfulness, 
evasion. 

“One Alone.” Bevin drove on to 
the climax of his address, pronounced 
with “all the solemnity at my disposal.” 
Said he: “If the black fury, the incal- 
culable disaster of atomic war should fall 
upon us, all I can say is that one power, 
by refusing its co-operation in the control 
of those great forces for the good of hu- 
manity, will alone be responsible for the 
evils which may be visited upon man- 
kind.” 

On Tuesday, Robert Schuman, tired 
Foreign Minister of tired France, rose up 
out of the gloom of the gold and salmon- 
pink Chaillot theater to add his mite to 
the fight for peace. He accused the Rus- 
sians of lacking even a “minimum” of 
good-will toward the West. Then came 
Belgian Foreign Minister Paul-Henri 
Spaak. He said the West was forced to 
rearm because Russia follows a “policy 
more audacious than that of the Czars.” 


Bernadotte’s Plan 


A well-dressed couple finished lunch- 
eon at Tel Aviv’s Hotel Gat Rimmon last 
week, strolled through the lobby and out 
into the bright noon hour. Down the 
street a radio loudspeaker blared a news- 
cast. 

Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, 
the announcer droned, had offered a re- 
ward of $20,000 for information leading 
to the arrest of the murderers of U.N. 
mediator Count Folke Bernadotte. Since 
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Palestine. At long last the U.S. and 
Britain agreed. (SEE: Plan) 
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Bernadotte was shot down on his mission 
for peace, Israeli offejals have rounded 
up 400 members of thé Stern Gang, the 
terrorist group which openly acknowl- 
edged the assassination. But still at large 
was the shrewd, middle-aged leader of 
the Sternists, Nathan Friedman Yellin, 
the one man who could, if he would talk, 
put the finger on the killers. 

End of Irgun. Meanwhile, Irgun 
Zvai Leumi, the Stern Gang’s larger, but 
less violent, partner in terrorism, bowed 
to a government order and disbanded. 

Count Bernadotte’s last testament—a 
35,000-word report on his findings in Pal- 
estine—went to the U.N. In the name of 
the U.S., Secretary of State Marshall ap- 
proved Bernadotte’s program as a “gen- 
erally fair basis” for settlement. And 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin promptly 
seconded the motion. 





Bevin’s statement signaled a major 
change in British policy on Palestine. In 
all the fuss and fight, the U.S. had 
switched policy to suit the occasion. But 
Britain, eager to keep the friendship of 
the Arabs and to protect its stake in 
Middle East oil, had insisted that it would 
accept only an agreement that was ac- 
ceptable to both sides. 

The didn’t like Bernadotte’s 
program. They were upset over the pro- 
posal to make Jerusalem an international 
city and to give the desert of Negeb, 
awarded to Israel by the U.N. partition 
plan, to the Arabs (see map). 

Fenced In. Israel, said a spokes- 
man, would oppose any plan that cut off 
direct contact with the 90,000 Jews of 
Jerusalem. And, said he: “To exclude 
the Negeb . . . would be to take away 74 
of Israel’s area, to reduce it to a minia- 
ture state.” 


Jews 


For the moment the Arabs were more 
concerned with a split in their ranks than 
with the Bernadotte proposals. Last week 
Arabs who pay tribute to the exiled Mufti 
of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el-Husseini, 


International 


Eight against one. French strikers mob a policeman. (SEE: Queuille’s Troubles) 


World War II crony of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, announced formation of an Arab 
government for Palestine. King Abdullah 
of Transjordan, wily rival of the Mufti 
for the allegiance of the Arabs, an- 
nounced he would oppose the government. 
Transjordan’s neighbor, Iraq, sided with 
Abdullah against the other five members 
of the Arab League—Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 


Queuille’s Troubles 


Henri Queuille, the former country 
doctor who is trying to make good as 
Premier of France, stood up before a 
microphone at the end of a very hard 
week. From the crisp script in his hand, 
he read without emotion, appealing to the 
nation’s workers not to heed Communist 
urgings to strike. 

But French labor, pinned down by 
the burdening cost of living, was in an 
angry mood. Early in the week, workers 
staged walkouts in key industries and at 
some plants clashed with police (see pic- 
ture). Communist unions were demand- 
ing pay increases of 36%; the non-Com- 
munists were willing to settle for 20%. 

As Labor clamored, the government, 
hard-pressed for revenue, prodded the 
National Assembly into passing a new 
tax bill. It hiked taxes on real estate, 
profits, big incomes, automobiles. Que- 
uille’s statisticians figured it would raise 
80 billion frances (about $269 million). 

Bootstraps. Dr. Queuille’s govern- 
ment followed up by pushing through a 
15% wage increase, but with it went the 
inevitable price Up went the 
price of coal, kerosene, gas, electricity, 
and railroad, subway and bus fares. 

Labor’s reaction was quick and po- 
tent. On Friday afternoon 5 million work- 
ers went out on general strike. For two 
hours virtually all of France had no trans- 
portation, electricity, water, tele- 
This heaping 
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gas, 


phone or postal service. 
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Peron & wife. A plot, a balcony and a black eye. 


sample of what might come sent Queuille 
rushing to his script writers. 

But out of a week of turmoil, Que- 
uille got some good news. The Assembly 
postponed local elections from October to 
March. These elections would not have 
put Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s Rally of the 
French People in power. But thumping 
Gaullist majorities, even on a local scale, 
would have weakened Queuille’s none- 
too-firm grasp on the helm. 

And the Assembly gave Dr. Queuille 
more welcome news when it voted to take 
a recess until Nov. 19. That would give 
the government a chance to trim sails. 

Floating Fund. The big problem 
was to get money to keep dollar-poor 
France’s head above economic waters. At 
week’s end Queuille’s government sought 
permission to dip into its European Re- 
covery Program “counterpart fund.” 

ECA requires each Marshall Plan 
country to put into a counterpart fund 
currency equivalent to the value of goods 
received under ERP. By adhering to this 
regulation France has built up a counter- 
part fund of 90 billion francs. By the 
end of the year it is expected to grow to 
150 billion francs (about $576 million). 

Section 115 of the Economic Co-op- 
eration Act provides that the counterpart 
fund can be used only with ECA permis- 
sion and for such purposes as stabilizing 
currency, stimulating production or de- 
veloping new sources of wealth. 

On Monday, ECA chief Paul G. Hoff- 
man announced that France had been 
granted permission to tap its counterpart 
fund for 45 billion francs in September 
and another 45 billion in October, or 
$300 million in all. 


This Way Out 


Under the new National Service Act, 
Britons get “free” medical service at a 
cost of $4 a month to every worker. 

This adventure in socialized medi- 
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(SEE: Plot. in Argentina) 


cine has been the butt of jokes, like this 
one, currently making the rounds in Lon- 
don: 

A National Health Service patient 
went to see his doctor. He walked 
through the front door and found himself 
facing two more doors marked “Male” 
and “Female.” 

He went through the door for males 
and saw another corridor with two doors 
marked “Over 21” and “Under 21.” 

Through the “Over 21” door there 
were yet two more, marked “Married” 
and “Single”; next choice of two doors 
was “Conservative” and “Socialist.” 

He went through the one marked 
“Conservative” and found himself in the 
street. 


Plot in Argentina 


Argentine President Juan Peron’s 
five-year plan hasn’t produced the eco- 
nomic Utopia he promised. His “shirt- 
less followers,” as Peron likes to call the 
workers, got higher wages but they also 
got higher prices. 

To Peron’s greater concern, there 
have been reports that the army, his 
chief source of power, was cooling off to- 
ward his administration. Peron decided 
his Peronistas needed a shot in the arm 
to step up waning morale. Last week he 
applied the needle. 

In the silence of the night a squad- 
ron of police swooped into an apartment 
on fashionable Avenida Quintana, routed 
out 16 persons, charged them with plot- 
ting to overthrow the government, kill 
Peron and his ex-actress wife, Evita. 

The Villain. Branded as the master- 
mind was a onetime American college 
professor of Spanish, John Griffith, 58. 
He was cultural attache at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires during the tenure 
of Ambassador Spruille Braden, a critic 
of Peron. Argentina expelled Griffith in 
April on an unproved charge of instigat- 


ing a bank strike. In Montevideo last 
week, his comment on the plot charge 
was: “Just a detective story.” 

As newspapers published the plot 
story under big black headlines, the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor whipped up 
a 14-hour general strike in Buenos Aires 
as a show of loyalty to Peron. As the 
stormy day drew to a close thousands of 
Peronistas swarmed into the Plaza de 
Mayo where their leader spoke from the 
balcony of the Casa Rosada. 

The Hero. Peron blasted away at 
Griffith in particular (“He is an interna- 
tional spy unfit to be an American citi- 
zen”) and at “international capitalists” 
and “foreign enemies” in general. As for 
“traitors” at home, Peron screamed: “I 
have the patience to dominate them or to 
liquidate them, if necessary.” 

His tirade over, Peron retired to cool 
off with a tall drink. But the crowd, its 
Latin blood near the boiling point, surged 


through the streets shouting anti-U.S. 
slogans. By Sunday Buenos Aires was 


quiet again, but U.S.-Argentine relations 
had suffered a black eye that wouldn't 
soon disappear. 


Hot Bed 


In Les-Ponts-de-Ce, France, last 
week, Jean Pocquet after three years of 
disturbed sleep finally investigated the 
lump in his mattress, pulled out a land 
mine, left when the Nazis evacuated his 
house. 


Mexico: Grim Holiday 


Spanish overlords reaped the bitter 
fruit of their cruel rule in the Mexican 
state of Guanajuato. In his humble rec- 
tory, Father Miguel Hidalgo y Costillo, 
parish priest of the little town of Dolores, 
laid the plans for rebellion. 

Then, shortly before 5 a.m. on Sept. 
16, 1810, he climbed the belfry, rang a 
call to arms. After Mass and prayers for 
victory, Father Hidalgo stood in his pul- 
pit, waved the flag of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe and led his men into battle. 

Victory came after more than a year 
of hard fighting. Before the last blow 
for liberty was struck, the Spaniards cap- 
tured Father Hidalgo, executed him. 

Aleman’s Turn. Mexico still hon- 
ors the fighting priest. In his memory 
bells are rung and flags are waved as the 
ceremony of Dolores is re-enacted through- 
out the nation. on Independence Day. Last 
fortnight President Miguel Aleman, him- 
self the son of a guerilla general, stepped 
out on the balcony of the National Palace. 
As crowds gaped up, he waved the flag 
of Mexico, rang Father Hidalgo’s original 
bell, cried out: Viva mi gobierno (“Long 
live my government”). 

The next day Mexico City celebrated 
Independence Day with the usual routine 
parades, bands, singing, fireworks—but 
with less enthusiasm than usual. The 
reasons were the mounting cost of living 
and discontent over the failure of the 
government to do something about it. 
Mexico’s working class, the peons who 
constitute 62% of the population, always 
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have lived in the shadow of poverty. But 
now their plight is worse than ever. In 
the 1946 election, the peons supported 
Aleman, and, after his victory counted 
on him to curb inflation. 

The government has taken a fewsteps 
in that direction. One was to devaluate 
the peso (from 4.85 to 6.85 to the dol- 
lar), but last week the cost of living was 
three times the pre-war level. 

In his address to Congress on Sept. 
1, Aleman, third civilian president of a 
nation usually governed by generals, fired 
a new barrage at inflation, outlined a 23- 
point program to ease the situation. But 
by Independence Day not one of the 
points had been enacted into law. 

Foreign trade fell off because of a 
15% tax on exports. Exporters com- 
plained: “Our country needs dollars and 
yet the government seems bent on keeping 
them out.” Retorted Minister of the 
Treasury Ramon Beteta: “You are mak- 
ing plenty on the devaluation of the peso 
so it’s only fair that the government 
should collect a percentage of your in- 
creased profits.” 

Program. The main points of Ale- 
man’s program are a tax on luxuries, 
lower tariffs on raw material imports, re- 
organization of the national railways to 
make them live on income instead of gov- 
ernment subsidies, and strict control of 
prices. 

Meanwhile, Aleman holds one ace 
that he dares not play—Mexico’s unde- 
veloped oil resources. Oil production has 
fallen to a new low. American know-how 
and capital could make it gush. But 
Mexico’s well-organized oil workers, to 
whom Aleman is in debt for thousands of 
votes, are opposed to importing Yanqui 
men and money To keep organized labor 
on his side, Aleman holds on to his best 
card. 


Acme 
Aleman. He rang Hidalgo’s bell. (SEE: 
Mexico: Grim Holiday) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Essential Principles 


Speaking as head of the Ameri- 
can delegation, at the beginning of the 
sessions of the United Nations Assem- 
bly in Paris, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall said: 

We will not compromise es- 
sential principles. We will under 
no circumstances barter away 
the rights and freedoms of other 
peoples, 

The defect in that fine declar- 
ation liessin its background. For what- 
ever our course from now on, there 
is no doubt that our Government has 
compromised essential principles. It 
has bartered away the rights and free- 
doms of other peoples. 

Because we have done so, our pres- 
tige in other countries is low and our 
foreign policy is a costly failure. These 
losses cannot be retrieved merely by 
expressions of high purpose. 


* * * 


At Tehran, at Yalta and at Pots- 
dam the Democratic Administration 
did precisely what Secretary Marshall 
said we will not do. It scrapped the 
Atlantic Charter—which is so dead 
that nobody ever mentions it any more. 
And we bartered away the rights and 
freedoms of other peoples. 

All of Eastern Europe, and all of 
the Balkans except Greece, was sur- 
rendered to Communist rule by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. And at Potsdam, in 
return for what turned out to be six 
days of Russian fighting against Japan, 
President Truman agreed to let the 
Soviets dominate Manchuria and 
Northern Korea. From those actions 
spring most of our present troubles. 

It can be said, with truth, that 
there was not much barter involved 
when we surrendered the rights and 
freedoms of other peoples to the tender 
mercies of communism. Our leadership 
neither requested nor received any- 
thing substantial in return. But that 
magnanimity does not redeem the folly 
of our actions in officially promoting 
the advance of communism—to the 
gates of Western Europe, and well 
over the threshold of Eastern Asia. 


* # 


What we actively promoted—un- 
til a couple of years ago—we are now 
frantically endeavoring to contain. It 
is a tough uphill fight. 

The so-called Marshall Plan for 
European Recovery is now revealed as 
a subsidy program for the fringe of 
countries where communism can still 
be defeated with money alone. This 
finally became clear when, at the end 
of September, we permitted the hard- 
pressed government of Prerfier Que- 





International 


Secretary Marshall. After the horse. 


uille in effect to raise wages of French 
labor with funds derived from sale of 
goods we have given to France. 

The Economic Cooperation Act, 
which put the Marshall Plan into oper- 
ation last April, specifically says that 
these funds—really contributed by 
American taxpayers—should be used 
for the restoration and development of 
productive enterprise. 

The plight of the French wage- 
earners, under runaway inflation, is 
very real. But to use Marshall Plan 
funds to subsidize their wages. would 
be to distort the purpose of the pro- 
gram. 


* * * 


The Marshall Plan was design- 
ed as a five-year program for real 
European recovery. Now—in_ six 
months—it is degenerating to a hand- 
out basis. And the beneficiaries will 
expect these hand-outs to be continued 
—indefinitely. It is not a pleasant 
prospect for a country with very real 
inflationary problems of its own. 

All this traces back to the light- 
hearted manner in which our wartime 
leadership surrendered the rights and 
freedoms of other peoples to the coldly 
calculating domination of Soviet Rus- 
sia. To proclaim that we shall no 
longer do this is like locking the stable 
door after the horse is stolen. 

It is not the fault of General 
Marshall—a brave and patient man on 
a very difficult spot. Nevertheless, there 
is a false note when he assures the 
world that America will not compro- 
mise essential principles. Tragically, 
that compromise was made before 


Marshall took office. 
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But this 
does not necessarily mean a sharp letdown--perhaps only a leveling off 
with prolonged business stability. 


Secretary John W. Snyder that the U.S. can continue on a high level 

of uninterrupted prosperity for years to come——because of high wages, 
increased population, a huge reservoir of unspent wartime savings, new 
industries and inventions, and unfilled demand for houses, autos, farm 
machinery, schools and highways. 


HARVARD ECONOMICS PROF. SUMNER H. SLICHTER, supporting the same view, predicts 
no general downward price trend during the next decade. His expla- 
nation: Forecasters of sliding prices based their predictions on an 
era of peace after World War II, but instead an armed truce between 


East and West has developed. This requires heavy expenditures. 


these: Men's wear retail sales are slow; builders find it harder to 
find buyers for homes over $10,000; food stocks are so large only Gov- 
ernment buying and export can handle them; though there has been no 
general decline in food prices, coming months will see numerous indi- 
vidual recessions and the downward trend may be prolonged with a cri- 
sis in Government support of farm products due in 1949-50. 


WHILE CHOOSEY BUYERS will find "popular-priced" autos hard to get for at least 
two years, the gray market is just about gone. With prices of new 
models slumping on used car lots from $100 to $500, used car dealers 
are quitting the new car market while factory dealers are getting back 
into the used car field. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILE WORKERS will be first to face the "fourth round" issue. 
Their wage demands are expected to be cautious. They may wait to see 
how the election goes and how good business is——unless an unexpected 
jump in consumer prices changes their minds. 


COAL OWNERS are quitting poor diggings because buyers now want only the best 
grades. This reverses the situation that helped John L. Lewis win big 
pay increases in mid-1947 when demand for coal was huge. 


FRANK RISING, general manager of Automotive and Aviation Parts Manufacturers, 
inc., (400 companies in 30 states), scoffs at the notion unions will 
be cautious. He foresees 1949 as a record strike year with more walk- 
outs and lost man-hours than 1946. Says Rising: "The unions will try 
(but fail) to regain their former position as political favorites." 


LEADING CONSTRUCTION FIRMS are convinced building costs will not drop by more 
than 10% within the next five years, barring a depression. If war 
comes, they believe prices will go higher; if they drop due to a de- 
pression, they think the decline will be of short duration. 


work at the present high rate of activity. This prompts builders such 
as the Turner Construction Co. of New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Chicago to advise clients: If you can make money with a new factory 
or if you must have more space in an office building, hotel, school or 
hospital get the job under contract now-—-or get ready for a long wait. 


THE SWEATER GIRL CRAZE, plus movies, press, uplift, lastex and wartime mental 
attitudes, has boosted brassiere production to 5 times what it was in 
1940. That once minor item—-the brassiere——now accounts for 50% of 
sales in retail corset departments. In 10 years, corset and brassiere 
industry's wholesale volume soared from $80 million to $200 million. 


RAILROADS WILL PAY MORE ATTENTION to wheel balance and smoothness of wheel 
treads on passenger cars. Reason: a nine-month study by the Associa-— 
tion of American Railroads, the Budd Co. and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
shows that the bump-and-jolt ride, usually blamed by passengers on 


faulty roadbeds, can be caused by slightly off-balance wheels. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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“Pll Eat My...” 


There is only one size (miniature) 
and one model (Western). President 
Harry Rolnick of the Resistol Hat Co. 
designed it; candy-maker Joe Myers 
spent $5,000 developing a mold. 

It's made of fruit-flavored hard can- 
dy. Last week Rolnick mailed one each 
to candidates Truman, Dewey, Thurmond 
and Wallace. “If defeated,” he wrote, 
“don’t eat a good felt hat. Try this one— 
for less damaging gastronomical effects.” 
Simultaneously he announced his own 
personal 1948 campaign slogan—“This is 
the year to buy two hats—one to wear, 
one to eat.” 


Come and Get It 


Last week the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
took stock of a new experiment in car 
salesmanship and found it was paying off. 
It is Willow Cottage, guest house for cus- 
tomers who come to the factory to buy 
their cars. 

Lush. A frame and field stone build- 
ing of early American architecture (cost: 
$100,000), it stands on the wooded bank 
of Willow Run. The main entrance opens 
into the lounge which has a business office 
and snack bar kitchen adjoining. Men’s 
and women’s dressing rooms with show- 
ers are on the lower level. 

So far over 500 Willow Cottage 
guests have driven away more than $1] 
million worth of cars. They have come 
from 15 states. Recently there has been 
a flood of Los Angeles customers, result 
of a West Coast advertising campaign run 
by K.F. to point out a simple fact: It 
costs less to ship a man than an auto. 
Coming from Los Angeles, a customer 
saves $16 if he travels by air; $85 if by 
train; $165 if by bus. Added appeal, of 
course, is the fun of driving home in a 
brand-new car. 


Hospitality. Kaiser-Frazer customers enjoy the guest house (left); 
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Dixie Mills Winning 


When the textile industry was drip- 
ping wartime profits from every seam, 
mild, tough-willed 50-year-old Royal Lit- 
tle stepped in and bought mills right and 
left. Weary New Englanders, who had 
held on through a 20-year depression, and 
shrewd Southerners, who hoped to buy 
their mills back cheap after the war, let 
him take them. Old-time textile men pre- 
dicted: “Little’s going broke.” 

Said Little: “They’re calling me a 
wild man now, but if I turn the trick 
theyll say I’m a genius.” 

Little pulled off his trick with the 
success of Textron, Inc., a flashy, highly 
profitable and more or less integrated 
textile empire. But last week in Nashua, 
N.H. (pop., 35,000); nobody was calling 
Roy Little a genius. 

In tears, a U.S. Senator denounced 
Little for shutting down a mill that 
couldn’t make ends meet. CIO textile 
union heads said his empire was a racket, 
and Little a milker of corporation assets, 
a manipulator and a monopolist. 

Roy Little answered calmly: “These 
irresponsible statements are an attempt 
to intimidate the company in future nego- 
tiations and divert the public’s attention 
from the real issues involved.” 

Little Attacks. The real issues in- 
volved the future of New England’s tex- 
tile industry. Within a year Little had 
closed Textron mills in four towns and 
early last month he announced Nashua’s 
blanket and sheeting mills would shut 
down—ending the jobs of 3,500 workers 
with layoffs beginning about Sept. 25. 

Little charged Yankee industry with 
“living in the past” and “riding the coat- 
tails of our grandfathers.” In some jobs 
where he had made comparisons, he said, 
Southerners produced 100 per cent more 
than New Englanders. So his firm was 
starting a $12 million expansion program 
in the Carolinas—also in Puerto Rico 
where tax exemptions are attracting U.S. 
industries. And he added: Costs of labor, 
fuel, power, freight, payroll taxes and 





local taxes favored Southern operations 
against New England. 

Sen. Charles W. Tobey (R.-N.H.) 
begged Little to “save Nashua from be- 
coming a city of the unemployed.” 

Little answered that if the Nashua 
mills continue present operations the 
company’s loss next year would be be- 
tween one and three million dollars—and 
offered a deal to keep the mills running. 
These were the conditions: (1) Lower 
local taxes from $220.000 to $20,000 a 
year; (2) management to hire on eff- 
ciency and regularity basis; (3) work 
loads to equal those of competitive South- 
ern workers. 

His proposal for a tax cut was 
frowned upon as illegal. CIO leaders pro- 
nounced his demand for higher produc- 
tivity an insult.” Little agreed to run 
Nashua’s sheeting mill “if and for so long 
as it’s profitable.” This might save 1,000 
jobs, but the blanket mill would close. 

Dixie Boom. Nashua’s excitement 
was just a spotlight on what appears to 
be an irresistible drift. In 20 years fol- 
lowing 1921 New England lost two-thirds 
of its cotton textile capacity. War and 
postwar gluttony for cloth stopped the 
exodus—and most New England mills, 
including Textron’s, made profits. With 
the textile boom fading again, the go- 
South urge toward cheaper labor and 
power, lower taxes and cotton-where-it- 
grows is resuming. These are the big 
reasons: 

e e@ Freight 
cotton North 
since the war. 

ee A Yankee mill-owner paying 
$151,000 for power could buy as much in 
the South for about $60,000. 

e @ Local taxes in Yankeeland run 
as high as $2.53 per spindle (the Nashua 
rate) as against 38¢ in Charlotte, N.C.., 
19¢ at Williamson, S.C. 

@ @ Southern communities are offer- 
ing tempting inducements — some _ will 
build a mill to specifications and accept 
low rental or grant a decade of tax ex- 
emptions if the mill is purchased. 

And the irresistible, glacier-like 


rates for hauling raw 
have increased 25-30% 
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have fun driving home (right). (SEE: Come and Get It) 
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Bakelite, Acme 


Plastics. Toy (left) comes back; colorful bricks (right) stay put. (SEE: Show) 


southern drift of the textile industry was 
only one aspect of an intensifying eco- 
nomic conflict that seemed to be favoring 
the South against the North. Eight North 
Atlantic ports—Philadelphia, New York, 
Portland, Me., Camden, N.J., Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore, Boston and Hampton 
Roads, Va., were banding together last 
week to seek freight rate adjustments to 
stop their losses of port business to Gulf 
and South Atlantic ports. 


Plastic Show 


A yachtsman bought a handsome 
blue plastic wash basin. When a guest 
dropped it on the steel hull it cracked to 
pieces. A housewife bought a pearl gray 
plastic toilet seat. When the cover had 
rested on it for a week the seat showed 
orange marks that would not scrub off. 

More and more buyers’ complaints 
like these against postwar plastics were 
coming to the Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry. Result: The Third National Plas- 
tic Exposition at Grand Central Palace 
last week was planned as a lesson for 
manufacturers in the proper use of plas- 
tic materials. The public was not invited. 

Standing Room Only. Makers of 
raw plastics for fabricators say the main 
fault lies in misapplication—using the 
wrong type of plastic for objects subject 
to hard use, strains, or heat. Hundreds of 
exhibits showed right uses. To see them 
came store executives and manufacturers 
from all over the U.S. and abroad. They 
got practical lessons on how to process 
both new and old raw powders and 
resins into finished products. 

For Customers. They also saw 
hundreds of exhibits of consumer goods. 
Among them: 

ee An air-conditioned baby car- 
riage with plastic screening as side win- 
dows so baby can see out—proof against 
stain, rust and weather. Price: $45. 
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e @ Children’s overshoes in brilliant 
combinations of red, green, blue and 
white. 

e@ eA plastic spray which dries in 
one minute and protects the luster of pol- 
ished surfaces—chrome or other metal 
trim, golf clubs, leather goods and almost 
anything else—against rust, tarnish or 
deterioration. 

ee A plastic sailboat, a new cube- 
steak machine, housing for a permanent 
wave machine, a really transparent plas- 
tic umbrella, an abuse-proof fishing creel 
made of woven plastic fabric, dishes, toys 
and tape for decorating kitchen, bath and 
nursery walls, mending lamp shades and 
labelling canned goods. 





Quiet on The Street 


Last week a thousand and one rea- 
sons were given by financial columnists 
for Wall Street’s doldrums. Oftenest men- 
tioned were: 

The East-West stalemate at Berlin 
and internal troubles in France. 

The stock market has not yet evalu- 
ated implications of shooting war. 

Investors expect high production 
costs will cut profit margins and em- 
barass firms that cannot pass on costs 
to consumers—even though this year’s 
dividends will probably set a record. 

A Republican victory would boost 
stock prices, but investors are waiting to 
be sure it will happen. 

Necessity of absorbing large quan- 
tities of American securities from Euro- 
pean sources is holding the market back. 
Liquidation of European-held American 
securities recently declined to about 5,000 
shares a day. 

The National City Bank and Presi- 
dent H. W. Prentiss Jr. of Armstrong 
Cork Co. were in agreement on this rea- 
son: The sharp decline in real income of 
small stockholders ($3,000 taxable in- 





come) and wealthy stockholders ($30,000 
taxable income) due to high Federal 
taxes has taken both stock-buying groups 
out of the market because they need their 
after-taxes income to maintain their 
standard of living. 

Cautious mid-summer advices from 
brokerage houses were still having effect. 
One was a recommendation by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane: “In the 
light of record production rates and high 
commodity prices, the current level of 
stock prices involves substantial risk.” 


Drivers’ Dislikes 


The Automobile Club of New York 
last week reported a steady stream of 
complaints from its 169,000 members 
about postwar Cars. Among the more 
frequent gripes: 

e @ Hoods so long and seats so low 
drivers cannot see the road directly in 
front. 

e @ Long, wide cars are too large to 
store in the average home garage. 

ee In repairing one-piece fenders, 
part of the body may have to be cut away 
—an expensive operation. 

e @ In some makes the engine must 
be taken out for minor reconditioning. 

e@ @¢ Some bumpers are too close to 
the body to give protection from even 
slight collisions. 

e@ @ Some tail light garnish replace- 
ments cost $70 as against $20 in 1940. 


Good Will Labels 


Last week the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration appealed to U.S. 
firms to put special “European Recovery” 
labels on all goods they send overseas 
under the ECA program. 

Object is is to demonstrate to Euro- 
peans the enormous measure of the sup- 
port they are receiving from the U.S. 

ECA labels are shield-shaped, red, 
white, and blue, and will be printed in the 
language of the countries to which goods 
are going. American businessmen are 


asked to buy them from dealers—ECA 
itself will not distribute them. 





B. F. eee 
Lest they forget. ECA wants it known 
whence comes aid. (SEE: Good Will) 
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Smart Rabies “the ‘Mid one is for me” 
know Fords the 
CAR OF THE YEAR! 





~ Se 
i 5s = : 
"6 ¢7 f 
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“That long; low silhouette is something 
to coo about !” 







*Plenty of room for the 
whole Primary Dept.” 






‘Mama loves Papas 
savin’ ways! (Up to 
*Bye bye to bumps because 10% more miles 
of new’Hydra-Coil’ Front Springs , 
and new ‘Para-Flex' Rear Springs” 


*S-0-0-0 big is the new 
‘Deep Deck’ Luggage Locker. 
Room for everything |“ 






“Baby go to sleep now 
on big seats five feet long” 


White side wall tires, optional at extra cost. 
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Science 


Nylon Crossroads 


If that super de luxe sedan you have 
on order isn’t delivered until sometime 
in the 50s, at least you will have a fair 
chance of breaking it in over a new kind 
of road: one made of plastic. 

Dr. Hans F. Winterkorn of Prince- 
ton told the American Chemical Society 
last fortnight that plastic roads, based on 
techniques developed in building military 
airfields, are definitely under way. They 
will be cheap enough to make good roads 
possible in rural areas throughout the 
world, strong and durable as concrete. A 
plastic road program is already being 
planned in the Argentine. 


Stalinist Science 


Prof. Lina Stern (see picture) was 
described two years ago by Soviet propa- 
gandists as a physiologist “highly appre- 
ciated by the Soviets, who have conferred 
on her the Stalin Prize and others.” 

Last month Pravda, Stalin’s mouth- 
piece, denounced Prof. Stern and other 
topflight Russian biologists for “errone- 





nated. First of the top Russian scientists 
to go was Nicolai Vavilov, head of the 
Institute of Applied Biology. 

He died in a concentration camp for 
refusing to deny his convictions. His op- 
ponents were Ivan Michurin, a horticul- 
turist, and Trofin Lysenko, biologist-poli- 
tician who has since carried the purge 
into other fields of science. 

Of the latest victims, Stern was only 
one of half a dozen occupying high sci- 
entific positions who were attacked by 
Pravda. The significant thing is that they 
were not geneticists, but medical scien- 
tists and biologists. 

Dangerous Theory. This empha- 
sizes the fact that the quarrel is not 
merely scientific, but political. In_polli- 
tics, “environment” to the Russians means 
“economics”; and it is basic to their 
creed that environmental changes (mean- 
ing revolution) can make fundamental 
changes in human nature 

The opposite doctrine—that change 
comes mainly by slow modification of in- 
born characteristics—is fatal to their 
whole system. So, of course, is the 
method by which this doctrine was ar- 
rived at—that of disinterested investiga- 
tion free of any political pressures. 

The practical danger for the Rus- 
sians is that by strait-jacketing research 
in the interest of ideology, they may fall 


have been hard at work 
studying commercial uses of “rare met- 
als.” Last month DuPont announced suc- 
cess in one such job of research: Produc- 
tion of titanium is now under way in its 
Newport, Del., plant, at $5 a pound. 

Light & Tough. Hitherto rarely 
used except as a whitening element in 
paint, titanium is the seventh most com- 
mon metal, 100 times more plentiful than 
copper, zinc or lead. Less than twice the 
weight of aluminum, it is much stronger, 
and has a high melting point and corro- 
sion resistance. 

DuPont’s feat was to find new meth- 
ods of extracting and purifying it from 
abundant U.S. ores. Next step will be to 
find alloys, and thus widen the range of 
its usefulness as a substitute for copper 
and aluminum and a component of jet 
engine parts and afomic power plants. 

Rival. A similar success, largely by 
Westinghouse chemists was announced 
earlier this year with zirconium, another 
lightweight candidate to replace alumi- 
num, copper and nickel. (It is already 
used as a gas absorber in electronic tubes 
and in surgical apparatus.) Zirconium 


laboratories 


can now be produced in the form of wire 
and ingots, but its price is still high. 
Molybdenum, a metal long used to 
strengthen steel, has had new careers 
opened to it by a process which makes 


Sovfoto 


Purged and purgers. Stalin medalist Stern’s biological discoveries have now been contradicted by Communist decree, which ap- 


plauds “Marxist” theories of plant-breeders Ivan Michurin (center) and Trofin Lysenko (right). 


ous, brazenly idealistic, Mendelian views.” 
Soviet regimentation of thought had em- 
braced a new field—and its meaning as 
part of an ultimate showdown with the 
West became even clearer. 

On the surface, it was just a dispute 
about the Mendelian theory—that the 
characteristics of living things are fixed 
by heredity, through genes, and are not 
basically changed -by environment. But 
the force behind it was political. 

Science by Law. Current Soviet 
doctrine denies the Mendelian law, as- 
serts environment can directly change in- 
born characteristics of living things. 

This has now been made the party 
doctrine, and scientists who do not de- 
nounce contrary views are being elimi- 
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behind in the race they want most to win 
—that of scientific progress. 


Tomorrow’s Metals 


~ When metallurgists talk about “rare 
metals” they can mean one of two things: 
a metal like tantalum or gallium, found 
only in relatively small quantities; or a 
metal actually abundant but rarely used. 

More often they mean the latter; 
science has found jobs for only about 17 
of the 66 metals listed in the table of 
elements. Some of the most abundant 
metals, like titanium, have been too diff- 
cult to extract and work. 

But pressured by the increasing need 
for lighter, stronger alloys, the chemical 


(SEE: Stalinist Science) 


ingots of huge size. This makes it valu- 
able for turbines and rockets, because the 
metal can stand higher operating tem- 
peratures than almost any other. 

The U.S. is the happy possessor of a 
unique geologic gift: Bartlett mountain, 
in the Colorado Rockies, is an almost 
solid mass of pure molybdenum ore. 

Unlike the metals so far listed, tan- 
talum is rare in nature and extra-heavy. 
It is like them in being exceptionally 
hard, resistant to acid and heat, and as 
its name indicates, tantalizingly hard to 
process. It was desperately needed dur- 
ing the war to replace shattered bone; 
flesh adheres to it exceptionally well. At 
present Brazil supplies it to many U.S. 
industries, 
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‘Your Unseen (friend’:..rides with them in 
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*Drive Carefully ...The Life You Save 


May Be Your Own 


The Bus that brings them Home 


When Jeanie and Johnny, so happy and gay 
Start headin’ toward home after school every day 
They’re guarded by signals (some red and some green) 
By real friends in need, both the seen and unseen. 


There’s the trustworthy driver who sees they get there 
There’s the monitor stern who sees they take care. 

There’s the school bus itself ... with its non-slipping floors 
And its safety-glass windows and safety-catch doors. 


While deep down inside of the heart of the bus 
Is another good friend of each one of us. 

It’s the Nickel that helps make the axles and gears 
Much stronger and tougher and safer for years. 


And the Nickel in brake drums fights wear and tear, 
And the Nickel in steering gear checks danger there. 

Yes, from front end to rear, friendly Nickel’s the rule 
For buses that bring children safe home from school. 
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In hundreds of ways Nickel serves you unseen 
In radio, sink and in threshing machine. 
Although you don’t see it, you always depend 
On this metal that’s known as “Your Unseen Friend.” 


The interesting story of Nickel, from ancient discovery 
to modern-day use, is told in an illustrated 

60-page booklet, “The Romance of Nickel.” Write for 
your free copy today. Address Dept. 208X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM ,. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


... Your Unseen Friend 
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Health 


Leave Them In 


The medical vogue for yanking out 
tonsils wholesale reached its peak in the 
U.S. during the 20s and then declined, 
but some specialists think tonsillectomies 
are still too frequent. Last week Dr. Fred 
Wilke, New York chairman of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics, explained 
why: 

Ordinarily, infection of the tonsils 
just means they are doing their duty: 
Tonsils are part of the lymphoid tissue in 
the mouth which protects throat and 
lungs from infection. Removing them 
may expose these areas unduly. 

Nephritis, rheumatic fever and other 
conditions sometimes justify tonsillecto- 
my. But the operation should always be 
undertaken for specific reasons, never 
with the notion that tonsils are superflu- 
ous leftovers of evolution, like the ap- 
pendix. 

Effectiveness of the sulfa drugs and 
penicillin in combating tonsil infection 
is an added reason for caution in decid- 
ing to remove tonsils. 


Great Crippler 


Some 7 million Americans suffer 
from it; 800,000 at one time or another 
lose the use of some part of their body; 
147,000 are completely crippled. Yet med- 
ical science has in most cases no cure, 
hardly a suspicion of its basic.causes, and 
has only recently agreed on what it should 
be called. 

At that, “arthritis,” the medically 
approved term, is really a blanket which 
covers a multitude of afflictions. Last fort- 
night a group of U.S. specialists decided 
the time has come to learn something 
more about them. Beginning Nov. 15, they 
will push a campaign to raise $2 million 
for arthritis research and care. 

The doctors have some powerful sell- 





Acme 
Arthritis victim. Lionel Barrymore made 
it an asset. (SEE: Great Crippler) 
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ing points: Only a few hundred thousand 
dollars are spent annually on arthritis 
research, while during the past year $52 
million has been raised to combat tuber- 
culosis, infantile paralysis and cancer. 
Yet arthritis claims far more victims than 
all three, including practically everyone 
who lives beyond middle-age. 

Triple Threat. In medical language 
“itis” means inflammation; arthritis usu- 
ally, but not always, means inflammation 
of one or more joints. It is often called 
“rheumatism,” an expression modern doc- 
tors avoid. They describe three kinds of 
arthritis: 

Rheumatoid arthritis, often afflicts 
young adults, is most prevalent in damp 
climates. Victims are often people who 
suffer from emotional maladjustments, in- 
clude 2 million in the U.S. today. 

This form of the disease develops 
gradually, with stiffness, swelling and 
pains in the joints, followed by loss of 
weight, fever, insomnia and anemia. In 
extreme cases, patients suffer intense 
pain. Migrating to a warm climate will 
not cure rheumatoid arthritis, nor will 
mud packs, sulfur baths or springs, or 
removing tonsils, teeth and other sources 
of infection. 

Osteo-arthritis is non-inflammatory, 
involves degeneration of the cartilage and 
enlargement of the bone margins. The 
joints literally wear out; sometimes creak 
audibly. Old people who foretell weather 
changes “by their bones” suffer from os- 
teo-arthritis, which is a form of aging. 
The tissue cannot be restored, but treat- 
ments can improve health and comfort. 

Infectious arthritis is a complication 
which may follow rheumatic fever, blood 
poisoning, tuberculosis, pneumonia, gon- 
orrhea and other diseases. In many cases 
a joint injury precedes the inflammation. 
It is usually curable. 

Doctors rarely succeed in curing a 
disease until they find the cause. So the 
first objective in basic research will be 
to discover agencies responsible for rheu- 
matoid and osteo-arthritis. In many cases, 
hereditary factors are involved. 

Pain Ease. Short of cure, much 
can be done nowadays to lessen the pain 
and the crippling effects of arthritis, by 
adequate rest, a balanced high-protein 
and carbohydrate diet, physiotherapy 
and administration of salicylates (like 
aspirin) to curb pain. 

In basic research, doctors have a 
clue from the peculiar behavior of arthri- 
tis in pregnancy and during attacks of 
jaundice: It disappears. Victims of 
rheumatoid arthritis are benefited by 
blood transfusions from pregnant women. 


Nothing But the Best 


Pennsylvania state police learned 
last fortnight from Louis Steve Sabo Jr. 
how to parlay a cracked backbone into a 
free and comfortable living. 

Sabo’s backbone, long healed, still 
leaves a “suspicious spot” on X-ray photo- 
graphs. Three years ago Sabo discovered 
he could get into any hospital by faking 
a back injury, get out again before his 
checks bounced. The routine carried him 





through 22 hospitals in 17 Pennsylvania 
towns. 

When police picked him up, Sabo 
was rounding out a month in a Somerset 
hospital. He had a private room with a 
radio and three nurses on round-the- 
clock duty. 


Burned Stomachs 


Of all the forms cancer can take, the 
most distressing is cancer of the stomach. 
This is true from the surgeon’s point of 
view as well as the patient’s. 

In the early, painless stages, when 
surgery often cures, there are rarely iden- 
tifiable symptoms. Stomach cancer makes 
itself felt, usually, when it has already be- 
come incurable. 

These challenging facts have inspired 
a new, intensive approach to the cause 
and treatment of stomach cancer. Last 
fortnight, while planning a national con- 
ference in San Francisco this December, 
some top specialists in the field dropped a 
few hints about what they have learned in 
recent research. 

Some Like It Hot. Dr. Andrew C. 
Ivy, physiologist and vice-president of the 
University of Illinois, revealed results of 
research into the effect of hot food on 
stomach cells. They indicated that coffee, 
soup and other foods heated over 120 
Fahrenheit burn the stomach, “causing a 
condition that might predispose to gastric 
cancer.” About 20% of coffee-drinkers in 
the Illinois tests preferred coffee heated 
9° above the tolerance level. 

Dr. Ivy also mentioned another line 
of investigation: to see if there may be 
a link between cancer and low production 
of hydrochloric acid in the stomach. ( Peo- 
ple with duodenal ulcers, in which excess 
hydrochloric acid is present, seldom get 
stomach cancer.) 

One positive piece of good news: If 
cancer of the stomach is detected in its 
early stages, said surgeon Waltman Wal- 
ters of the Mayo clinic, operation is often 
successful. Mortality from such early- 
stage operations has declined in recent 
years from 25% to 10%. 


: Acme 
Does it start with 
over-hot foods? (SEE: Burned) 


Stomach cancer. 
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@ $100 to $300 a week Full Time. 


[re0-a-lie 


MEN AND WOMEN to earn 
$25 to $50 a week spare time 





Hands you a) Lighted, Ready-to-Smoke Cigarette 


WHILE\ YOU DRIVE 





From coast to coast—orders are 
pouring in for this sensational in- 
vention. It's positively phenome- 
nal. It ends fumbling with pocket 
or purse for cigarettes or matches 

.ends dangerous one-arm driv- 
ing to get a light ...ends risky 
reaching for dashboard lighter... 
ends risk of a flame in your face. 
Makes day and night driving safer 
more comfortable. Nothing like if. 
Endorsed by safety authorities 
everywhere! 


Sensational Demon- 
stration Gets Orders 
Without Salesmanship 


Just show the PRES-A-LITE to 
any motorist. Let him watch the 
cigarettes come out fully lighted— 
one-by-one. He'll buy it on the spot 
and you'll make 100% profit! You 
need no selling experience. You 
need no car. A few hours’ effort 
may yield you $25 to $100 in profits! 


Beat The High Cost 
of Living 


Can't save any money? Can't make ends meet? 
Need a new car? Money for the mortgage or new 
clothes, or your children's education? The PRES- 
A-LITE can supply you with a lot of extra money 
in a short time. Hundreds of our Direct Sales 
Distributors are earning thousands of dollars. 
You can do as well. One beginner, Jack H., sold 8 
PRES-A-LITES in one block—made $22.88. 
Arthur N. sold 20 in a parking lot—made $57.20. 
George H. sold 100 to an industrial firm—made 
over $350.00. William G. hired 3 sub-agents and 
is averaging $1.25 on every sale they make! Last 
week he earned $112.50. 


Over 600,000 Sold By 
Leading Stores 


The PRES-A-LITE is a proven success! It is 
nationally advertised. Thousands of PRES-A- 
LITES are being sold at the regular retail price of 
$6.95 by stores like Marshall Field, Macy's, 
Gimbel’s, Wanamaker's, J. L. Hudson and dozens 
of other leading stores from coast to coast. Over 


35,000,000 motorists are still waiting to be sold. sale: 


We need direct sales distributors in every town 
and village in America. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED! 


Millions of people are being told about the PRES-A-LITE 
in Look, Popular Science, Pic, Outdoor Life, American 
Magazine, Argosy, Esquire, Popular Mechanics, Parade, 
Sport, True and hundreds of other leading magazines and 
newspapers—as well as on the radio! 


Hurry for Xmas! 


$500.00 part time or $5,000.00 full time can be earned 
easily. The PRES-A-LITE makes the most original, 
wonderful Xmas gift! Thousands upon thousands were 
sold last Xmas! 
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RETAIL 
PRICE 


$695 













Holds 23 cigarettes—keeps them fresh, al- 
ways on hand. 

Easy to attach—Clamp it to either side of 
any steering post—in a few minutes. 

Smart Looking—made of genuine grained 
Bakelite and pressed aluminum, from original 
design by Raymond Loewy, Internationally 
famous automotive designer. 

100% Automatic—hands you a freshly 
lighted ready-to-smoke cigarette without 
taking your hand off the steering wheel. 


Sample PRES-A-LITE 
Starts You Making Money 


To give you the thrill of quick, easy profits—here's 
our amazing Introductory Offer that puts you in 
business and gives you 100% profit on your very first 


We will give you one PRES-A-LITE as a sample 


with your first PRES-A-LITE purchase—both for 
only $6.95 prepaid. 


Pres-A-Lite Direct Sales, Dept. P 1 


O 1 have time to sell and want to get 
started at once as your Direct Sales 
Distributor. Send me 2 PRES-A-LITES 


for the price of one. Enclosed find check 
—or money order—for $6.95, in full pay- 
ment. Also, send me direct distributor 
prices and sales literature telling me how 
to build a fine year-round income. 


OI have no time to sell. Enclosed find 


send me | PRES-A-LITE at the regular 
retai price. Do not send sales litera- 
ture. 


REGULAR 


(one for myself and one as a sample) both NAME 
ADDRESS. 


check—or money order—for $6.95. Please CITY 














Introductory Offer 
to start you in business: 
One PRES-A-LITE asa 


sample, with your first 


PRES-A-LITE purchase 


2 for the price of i 


only $699 for both 






prepaid 


Yes, if you act now—you can 
get your first two PRES-A- 
LITES for the price of one! 
Put one PRES-A-LITE on 
your car (if you have one) 
and sell the other PRES-A- 
LITE at the regular retail 
price of $6.95. Or, sell both 
PRES-A-LITES and make 
$6.95 profit. After your 
first sale you may order as 
many PRES-A-LITES as 
you wish at our special direct 
distributor prices. 


35 Million Car Owners Waiting! 


There's a gold mine in selling PRES-A-LITES! 
Sell your friends, neighbors, relatives—every 
motorist on your block! Sell women's clubs, 
men's clubs, church bazaars! Sell garages, 
parking lots, open air movies, filling stations. 
Sell at sports events. Sell every industrial firm 
in town—the PRES-A-LITE makes a terrific 
gift or contest premium for salesmen and custo- 
mers—a wonderful gift for Xmas, anniversaries, 
birthdays and other gift occasions. 


Now— Mail This Coupon! 


Be your own boss. Be financially independent. 
Grasp this opportunity to get into a fine, digni- 
fied, ever-growing business with a _ glorious 
future. Accept our terrific Introductory Offer 
of 2 PRES-A-LITES for the price of one. Mail 
the coupon below. Act new—get the cream of 
the profits in your territory! PRES-A-LITE 
DIRECT SALES, 79 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


79 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


STATE. 
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Best quality raw mater- 
ials, carefully selected 
and expertly used in 
BURGESS flashlight bat- 
teries, are protected by 
chrome to give you ex- 
tra hours of useful light. 
Buy BURGESS today. 


A Quality Dry Battery for every purpose 














Grounds for Mutiny 


Defying their top sergeant to do his 
worst, the two hardy buck privates re- 
fused to do K.P. duty. 

Naturally, they landed in the guard- 
house. There, in the average army, their 
saga would have ended—a sordid tale of 
defeat and penal potato peeling. 

But this was the Israeli army. Hence, 
in short order, the privates made their 
triumphant exit from durance vile—by 
special order of the Secretary of War. 

Twin secrets of their success: (1) 
The Israeli cabinet includes a Minister 
of Religion, stalwart, elderly Rabbi Ju- 
dah Lieb Fishman, and (2) specifically, 
what the reluctant K.P.’s had kicked at 
was being forced to prepare food on the 
Sabbath. Calling this a serious question 
of freedom of conscien@e, Rabbi Fishman 
threatened to resign if their penalties 
were not suspended. They were. 


Free Air for Atheists? 


When religious implications blot out 
the political significance of an election- 
year tussle in Washington officialdom— 
it’s news. ' 

And it was happening last week. A 
Congressional investigating committee 





F. Bachrach 
Dr. Davies. An atheist needle might do 
the godly some good. (SEE: Free Air) 


had blasted at the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for ruling that broad- 
casters might not kill or censor radio 
programs with which they didn’t agree. 
As example, the investigators had cited a 
1946 FCC decision that atheists were en- 
titled to the same radio rights as religious 
groups. Its origin: a California atheist’s 
complaint that three stations had refused 
him air time on moral grounds. 

With pious fervor, the investigators 
called on FCC to prove it was not pro- 
moting godlessness by this policy. Some 


New, low-cost 
transportation for everybody! 


WVANSON 128 


E CYLINDER 


WARLEY-0 


werent + SINCE 


Licht 





Leave your car at home for 
the family to use! Ride to your office, 
classroom, shop or store this conveni- 
ent, money-saving way! Easy and safe 
to handle, the Harley-Davidson 125 
takes you anywhere. Ends parking 
troubles . . . does away with depend- 
ence on buses, trolleys and taxis! 
Smooth, quiet and comfortable. Unbe- 
lievably low-priced and economical to 
operate. See your dealer and take a ride. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
DEPT. PA, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


No breaks 


after 40 years 
underground 












@ NO CRACKS or BREAKS even after 


40 years underground . because 
ORANGEBURG PIPE is time defying yet 
remains non-rigid. No clogging from 
damaging ROOTS . . . because TAPER- 
WELD* COUPLINGS hold fast. 


@ ORANGEBURG PIPE gives life-long, 
trouble-free service for House-to- 
Sewer, Septic Tank Conductor and 
Irrigation Lines, Downspouts—all non- 
pressure outside uses. The perforated 
type for septic tank disposal, founda- 
tion drains, field drainage — lasts a 
lifetime, too. Ask for Orangeburg by 
name. Orangeburg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Orangeburg, N. Y. 

} *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


= ORANGEBURG 





THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 
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observers suspected that beneath their 
fervor the legislators really were more 
interested in broadcasters’ right to regu- 
late political broadcasts from their sta- 
tions. But as the news spread and public 
interest mounted, this issue got lost. The 
burning question was whether atheists 
could or should be kept from propagan- 
dizing on the airwaves. 

Defensive. Few churchmen rallied 
aggressively to the legislators’ anti-FCC, 
gag-the-godless standard. However, it did 
draw a cannily guarded statement from 
the Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, Jesuit vice 
president of Georgetown University. He 
was, he said, “puzzled” by FCC’s deci- 
sion, since belief in God was traditionally 
American, hardly a controversial matter. 
And there was an approving echo from 
many a U.S. pulpit: In these days, im- 
plied such sermons, religion needs all 
the help it can get from the faithful, 
including broadcasters. 

To such clerics last week came a 
ringing, stinging reproof from the mili- 
tant, Welsh-born pastor of Washington’s 
All Souls Unitarian church (founded by 
John Quincy Adams and John C. Cal- 
houn). Churchmen who would suppress 
atheists’ freedom of speech, charged the 
Rev. A. Powell Davies, are helping be- 


tray the American way of life to hide. 


the frailty of their own faith. 

Timid. “They believe,” he said, “in 
believing in God, but they do not them- 
selves believe. . . . No one believes in 
God—not really—who is frightened by 
atheists.” 

Atheist broadcasts might even have a 
good effect, Davies said. They might force 
some vitality into religious radio pro- 
grams, most of which now, he thought, 
were “tedious, unctuous, repetitious, plati- 
tudinous and unutterably dull.” 


Enter the Red Dean 


Dealing with the Red Dean had given 
a distinct pinkish tinge to some State De- 
partment officials—their faces, not their 
ideologies. 

Super-cautiously, they had refused a 
U.S. entry visa to the Very Rev. Dr. Hewl- 
ett Johnson, Dean of Britain’s famous 
Canterbury Cathedral. The lanky, white- 
haired, picturesquely gaitered cleric, 
whose pro-communist preachings have 
earned him his nickname, had been in- 
vited to the U.S. for a speaking tour. 

Rebound. In the U.S., an angry 
group of 93 blue-ribbon clergymen and 
scholars rose to demand an explanation. 
From Secretary Marshall himself, they 
got one: It was not the Dean’s Red lean- 
ings at which State boggled, but his tour’s 
Red sponsors, the National Council of 
Soviet-American Friendship, listed as sub- 
versive by the U.S. Justice Department. 

Promptly the scholars’ group took 
up the challenge, themselves issued an 
invitation to the Dean. They didn’t agree 
with his ideas, they said, but thought he 
should be heard. At week’s end, Wash- 
ington had gracefully passed the buck 
to the U.S. consul in London. Visas were 
up to his discretion, it was coyly ex- 
plained, by Act of Congress. 
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Straight from a laundry research labora- 
tory comes this fact: The hotter the water, 
the whiter the wash. 

And now you can get hotter water! Get 
it faster, cleaner, cheaper, too. Because 
now you can get a Ruud, the Gas water 
heater with the Monel* tank and the new 
Ruud Temperature Dial. 


1. Get HOTTER Water! with 
Ruud’s new Temperature Dial, 
you just dial the temperature 
you need—down when you 
want it down —up when you 
want it up... all the way up to 
180° for whiter white washes. 


2. Get it FASTER! Ruud heats 
with Gas—any type, including 
LP-gas. That means quick heat- 
ing, no waiting! 





| RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

























Designed to keep pace with today’s auto- 
matic washers, Ruud water heaters bring 
you all the hot water you want, hot as you 
want it. Ask your Gas Company, Plumber 
or Dealer to show you Ruud-Monel. 
99.1% of owners say they’d recommend 
it to friends. Write for free literature and 
special report on laundering temperatures. 


3. Get it CLEANER! Ruud’s 
tank is solid Monel. It can’t 
rust, even at the highest tem- 
peratures ... always sends you 
hot water that’s sparkling-clean! 


4. Get it CHEAPER! Ruud’s 
thrift-design saves you money. 
So does Gas, the economy fuel. 
So does your long-lasting 
Monel tank. Pocket your sav- 
ings year after year! 


ALL THE HOT WATER YOU CAN USE! 
Ample supplies for every house- 
hold use, all around the clock, 
every day in the year. And 
you'll have it—when you want 
it — with RUUD-MONEL! 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Int'l Nickel Co. 
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People and Places 


Acme 


Reading & writing 


People. After proving to the sat- 
isfaction of registrars that they could 
read and write, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Wallace (above) registered as voters 
at White Plains, N.Y... . Jean Geis 
Brehm, 19, Chicago waitress (below), 
was bequeathed $35,000 by a New 
Yorker she gave a free meal on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1946, when he was broke. 
. .. Henry C. Strippel retired as head 
of the genealogy division of the New 
York Public library after 51 years. 
He helped thousands trace their fam- 
ily trees, but never took time to look 
up the Strippels. .. When Lady Mar- 
garet Egerton, lady-in-waiting to Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, is married next month, 
one of her bridesmaids will be Prin- 
cess Margaret Rose. . . . Thomas 
E. Riddle, 102-year-old Wichita Falls, 
Tex., Confederate veteran, sued his 
74-year-old wife for divorce. . .. Mrs. 
Norman Williams, 36, Baldwinsville, 
N.Y., gave birth to her third con- 
secutive set of twins... . Elder States- 
man Bernard Baruch diagnosed the 
nation’s ills as caused by too much 
talking and not enough thinking. 


“An Honest Man... .” Sus- 
pect James Joseph Earl Davis told 
Alexandria, Va., police he couldn’t 
possibly have murdered policeman 
Robert A. Harris because he had been 
busy eight blocks away robbing a fill- 
ing station. . . . Cephas Wells was 
driving around Detroit hunting a job 
when acheck for $203,702 floated in his 
car window. He returned the check, 
and got a job. ... Tyler, Minn., Jus- 
tice of the Peace Peter Boysen found 
himself guilty of driving with an ex- 
pired license, fined himself $5 and or- 
dered himself not to drive again until 
he got a new license. 


Pie in the Sky. Gov. Sam C. 
Ford of Montana challenges accepted 


methods for measuring the size of 
states. “Flatten our mountains and 
we'd be larger than Texas or Califor- 
nia,” he argues. ... A perfume manu- 
facturer chartered 10 planes to “bom- 
bard” Los Angeles with $20,000 worth 
of his choice products as an advertis- 
ing stunt, but nary a whiff penetrated 
the city’s smog. . . . Commissioned by 
the harbor board to paint a panorama 
of the port of Los Angeles, landscape 
artist John Beauchamp chartered a 
helicopter to hover at 5,000 feet long 
enough for him to complete sketches in 
proper perspective. 


Education. Nellie Ross, Mount 
Gay, W.Va., arrived at Glenville State 
College with 2,121 carefully saved 
dimes to pay tuition. .. . Lenox, Iowa, 
High School, for the third year in suc- 
cession reported an exactly equal en- 
rollment of boys and girls—71 each. 


Vital Statistics. Dr. Hans Kind- 
ler, director of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, became a grandfather. .. . 
Rep. Preston Peden (D.-Okla.)  re- 
vealed his secret 1945 wedding to Ur- 
sula Wendt, a Bavarian nurse, while 
on duty in Germany. ... Dancer Mar- 
tha Graham married her partner, 
Erick Hawkins, in Santa Fe, N.Mex. 

Died: In Bridgeport, Conn., Ver- 
non Dalhart, early hillbilly recording 
artist, who claimed he wrote the music 
to The Prisoner’s Song to fill the other 
side of his recording of The Wreck of 
the Old 97. . . . In London, Rupert 
D’Oyly Carte, 71, head and son of the 
founder of the Savoyards, world’s lead- 
ing interpreters of the Gilbert & Sulli- 
van operettas. 
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Arithmetic 


Aviation 


Built for Four 


Since the days when the millionaire 
Santos-Dumont clung prone to his silk- 
winged, wood-and-wire monoplane as it 
hedge-hopped over French meadows, pri- 
vate flying has been mainly a sportsman’s 
activity. 

Now things may be changing. Source 
of this hint is the U.S. second-hand air- 
plane business, recently probed by writer- 
researchers of McGraw-Hill’s Aviation 
Week. Since plane prices, like everything 
else, are high these days, much of the 
demand from would-be private flyers falls 
in the second-hand field. 

There is a substantial demand for 
used small planes. And there is a sub- 
stantial supply. But, despite this, business 
isn’t booming. 

Room for the Kids. The hitch is 
that the buyers and sellers are largely 
the same people, or at least people with 
the same preferences. What they want to 
unload: two-place planes, especially tan- 
dem-trainer types sold as surplus by the 
armed forces after the war. What they 
want to buy: four-place cabin planes, 
complete with automatic starters, radios 
and other trimmings. 

About 80% of the demand, dealers 
told Aviation Week investigators, is for 
such planes; not sportscraft, but vehicles 
in which the would-be buyers really can 
go places—and take the family. 


Bare Escape 


Near Perryville, Pa., skeptics won- 
dered if John K. Lepper’s skillful crash 
landing of his private plane was all acci- 
dent. Lepper’s impromptu aerodrome: the 
Sunny Rest nudist colony. 


Your Head Protectors 


Out of the little cub-type plane 
climbed a stocky, youngish man, tenderly 
massaging his close-cropped skull. He 
had given it a bad bump on the dash- 
board—hence he was smiling broadly. 

His glee at becoming a first-aid case 
was not a sign of mental derangement. 
He was Hugh De Haven, director of 
Crash Injury Research, Cornell Univer- 
sity project sponsored by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, the Aircraft Own- 
ers and Pilots Association and the Navy, 
which pays the lion’s share of the bills. 

At the small private airfield outside 
New York City, De Haven had been test- 
simulating one phase of what CIR experi- 
menters call “survivable crashes.” These 
are crash accidents which do not involve 
fire, explosions, unmanageable speed or 
impossible landing terrain. 

Fatal Bumps. In such “survivable” 
crashes, according to CIR findings, about 
75% of deaths are caused by head in- 
juries. Pilots’ heads are slammed against 
dashboards, sometimes get holes punched 
in them by protruding knobs or levers. 
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Passengers jackknife over their safety 
belts, strike their heads against the back 
of the seats ahead of them. 

CIR men suggest several short-order 
precautions against these hazards. Con- 
ventional seat-belts (which rarely, they 
add, cause internal injuries, widespread 
fears to the contrary) can be supplanted 
or supplemented with shoulder harnesses. 
Lacking these, passengers can minimize 
crash effects by leaning forward before 
a crash, cradling head in arms and rest- 
ing them firmly against the seat ahead. 

For pilots there is an additional cau- 
tion: when cradling their heads, they also 
should tuck their feet back—rudder ped- 
als sometimes break legs. 

Flexible Flyers. Looking a little 
further ahead, CIR adds that airplanes 
also can be altered to lessen the effects of 
survivable crashes. Dashboards can be 
cleared of protruding gadgetry. Air- 
frames in general can be made a little 
less strong and rigid—so they can absorb 
some of the jolt, not passing 100% of it 
on to the human frames inside. 

To determine how much “give” 
would have to be built into planes and 
their fittings, De Haven and his colleagues 
have been using their heads—against un- 
yielding dashboards—for six years. More 
recently, at the Cornell Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory at Buffalo, N.Y., less valuable 
skulls have been substituted: gelatin filled 
Lucite “heads” which are driven by a 
catapult at carefully measured speeds 
into assorted panels of yielding and un- 
yielding metal, with or without protective 
pads of foam plastic. 

What Makes It Hurt? Eventually 
these ersatz heads may feel ersatz pain— 
through shock-meters spaced to tell the 
experimenters where concussion or frac- 
ture would have taken place first. De 
Haven and his colleagues agree that crash 
prevention would be better than the best 
crash survival. But it may very well be 
that survival-aids can be worked out more 
quickly—and save many extra lives. 
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Problem. Why did four out of nine live 
through this crash? (SEE: Protectors) 
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The past few years, the problem 
has been to get any old thing you 
could find to put into your radiator 
to sorta prevent freezing. 


But now you should call your 
shots. 

For instance, CSC' makes two ex- 
cellent anti-freezes of different 
types—both good. I’ll describe ’em 
briefly and briskly. 


THE ECONOMICAL TYPE 


First, there’s Nor’way*—the most eco- 
nomical anti-freeze I know. It not only 


oO 


care to a 
Norway expert 





costs little, but takes less than of any other 
type to protect your radiator against freez- 
ing. It has a methanol base—is practically 
odorless—does not make your car smell as 
if it were On a binge. It lasts long because 
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*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


You should s¢££67 your anti-freeze 


by ten herold 


it contains an ingredient that helps to 
reduce evaporation losses. And it contains 
an effective anti-rust. 


A PERMANENT TYPE 


Then there is PEAK*, for motorists who 
prefer a permanent type anti-freeze. PEAK 
is guaranteed to last all season in a properly 
prepared cooling system—won’t seep— 
circulates freely—embodies an efficient 
anti-rust—won’t hurt rubber or clog radia- 
tors... great stuff. 


PREPARATORY AIDS 


But, in preparation for winter anti-freeze, 
you should get a good service man to 
tighten hose connections, check the ther- 
mostat, and use Nor’way CLEANER or 
NorR’WAY QUICK FLUSH to purge the sys- 
tem of rust, scale and oil. And have him 
use Nor’way Stop LEAK to seal any leaks 
so you won’t lose your anti-freeze. 


Behind your service man stands Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation with its ex- 
tensive laboratories in 
which these excellent 
cooling system prepa- 
rations have been per- $ 50 
fected for your radia- 3 
tor’s pleasure and your per 
profit. tates 


PERMANENT TYPE 


ANTI-FREEZE 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION © 17 East 42nd Street. New York 17, N.Y. 
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@ Tired muscles are often famished muscles 
because overexercise has burned up the 
nourishment required for work. For fast 
relief the thing to do is 
rub those sore muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. This stimulates 
your local blood circulation. 
In turn, this enables fresh 
blood to bring invigorating 
nourishment to areas where 
applied. The pain eases, stiff- 
ness subsides and you feel 
ready to go. Get a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. today. $1.25 at 
all drugstores. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Education 


Ready for Promotion 


Patrolman E. Duddleston of Fair 
Lawn, N.J., noticed 5-year-old Richie 
Fousisco had a deep scowl on his face the 
first day of school. 

“How do you like school?” asked 
Duddleston, on duty at the school yard. 

“Don’t,” replied Richie, briefly. 

“Why?” asked the policeman. 

“Aw!” said Richie, “all they make 
me do is play in a sandpile. I can do 
that at home.” 


Fulbright Action 


Shortly after the war, Arkansas’ edu- 
cation-minded Sen. J. William Fulbright, 
a former Rhodes scholar, had a bright 
idea. Millions in U.S. surplus property 
abroad obviously were headed for the 
dead-loss column. Dollar-short foreign na- 
tions couldn’t or wouldn’t buy it. It would 
cost too much to ship the stuff home 
again. 

So Fulbright persuaded Congress to 
let other countries sell U.S. surplus lo- 
cated within their jurisdiction—$150 mil- 
lion worth—provided they put the money 
into special funds to finance teacher and 
student exchange with the U.S. 

At Long Last. Last week, two years 
after the Fulbright Act was signed, the 
program finally was getting under way. 

There had been delays in settling 
surplus accounts abroad, in allocating 
sums to the Fulbright plan and in nego- 
tiating the international agreements that 
are necessary before the scheme can work. 
Fulbright himself complained of the gla- 
cier-like pace with which his plan was 
being put into operation. One report: 
The State Department was using surplus 


sales receipts to buy property and build 
new legations and embassies abroad in- 
stead of turning the money into the new 
educational program. 

But harried State Department offi- 
cials, handed the job of making Ful- 
bright’s proposal click, now are confident 
that they are making headway. They an- 
nounced that (1) an exchange agreement 
has been signed with New Zealand, fifth 
nation after Burma, China, Greece and 
the Philippines, to join the Fulbright 
parade; (2) that 38 students, teachers, 
professors and librarians (including 34 
Americans going overseas and four for- 
eign students coming here) so far have 
won grants under the Fulbright Act, and 
(3) that this number will be increased 
to 1,900 by next July. 

Several hundred graduate students 
asked for the 20 available study grants 
in China in the first Fulbright exchange. 
(There was no such scramble, however, 
by U.S. educators for teaching jobs 
there.) State Department officials expect 
a rush of student applications for study in 
France and England and other principal 
nations when agreements with them have 
been concluded. 

Nations with which exchange nego- 
tiations are or will soon be under way 
also include Italy, Egypt, Belgium, Tur- 
key, Iran, Australia, Austria, The Nether- 
lands and Norway. 

How It Works. For foreign nation- 
als wishing to study, teach or do research 
in the U.S., the act provides roundtrip 
travel costs (provided the surface or air 
companies will accept the foreign cur- 
rency involved). Overseas students are 
also offered maintenance, tuition and 
other expenses at American-operated col- 
leges in participating foreign countries. 

Because all Fulbright funds are in 
foreign currency there are no American 
dollars available with which to pay visit- 
ing teachers’ or students’ expenses here. 
However, the State Department hopes to 
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Planners see President. (L. to R.) Karl T. Compton, Mark Starr, George V. Allen, 
Bennett H. Branscomb, Martin R. P. McGuire. (SEE: Fulbright Action) 
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be able to obtain some funds from Con- 
gress next session for that purpose. 

Americans may have maintenance, 
tuition, incidental, travel and other ex- 
penses paid in full at approved American 
or foreign institutions in participating 
foreign countries. Grants are for one 
academic year and may be renewed for a 
second year “in exceptional cases.” 

Screening board for U.S. graduate 
students wishing to go overseas is the In- 
stitute of International Education, 2 W. 
45th St., New York. The U. S. Office of 
Education receives applications ‘ from 
teachers desiring to teach in foreign ele- 
mentary or secondary schools or junior 
colleges. The Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., Washington, selects persons 
wishing to receive grants abroad as pro- 
fessors, specialists or advanced research 
scholars. Teachers’, professors’ and re- 
searchers’ stipends will be paid from Ful- 
bright funds. 

Other Plans. The Fulbright pro- 
gram, of course, is not the only one con- 
cerned with international educational ex- 
change. State Department officials guess 
that some 21,000 foreign students and 
teachers are now in the U.S. and that 
11,000 Americans are in foreign lands 
under collegiate, philanthropic and other 
private and Government arrangements. 

Prospects are that this total will be 
vastly increased in the next several years, 
particularly by the Smith-Mundt Act 
which authorizes the State Department to 
include student-teacher exchange among 
its “Voice of America” activities. 

Pondering how to make the various 
programs more effective is the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change, appointed by President Truman 
and headed by Chancellor Bennett H. 
Branscomb of Vanderbilt University. 

The Commission met for three days 
last month and tentatively recommended 
that the door be held open for exchanges 
with presently non-cooperative Soviet- 
dominated states. Then it decided to meet 
again Oct. 18 and 19 to see what else 
it should do. 


PRO School . 


The Armed Forces’ newest school 
was going full blast last week at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa. 

There a staff of 62 men, mostly be- 
ribboned overseas veterans, was giving 6- 
to 14-week courses in handling press rela- 
tions for Army, Navy, Marines and Air 
Force. 

In addition to thorough grounding in 
publicity techniques, students were get- 
ting plenty of American history, econom- 
ics and international affairs. 

“We want them to be so well in- 
formed,” says Col. Frank Dorn, “they 
will not be caught flat-footed by a news- 
paperman or a smart soldier. We also be- 
lieve that a better informed Army is a 
more efficient Army.” 

One of the school’s major problems: 
Getting hard-headed commanders to un- 
derstand the use and benefits of public 
relations procedures. 
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“YOU'VE DONE WONDERS 
WITH OUR OLD FURNITURE 


.. THANKS 10 02¢/40W” 


Welcome words, these, from husband to a clever 
wife who has brought charm and gracious living 
into a new home, without added expense for new 
furnishings. 

You can do this when you start with oak floors. 
They’re so beautiful in themselves, with their clear 
grain and their color variations that sparkle in the 
sunlight. They harmonize perfectly with any fur- 
nishings to give you rooms you love to live in and 
show proudly to your friends. 

Oak floors retain their charm for years and years, 
because they are solid and durable, stoutly resist- 
ing wear. A few minutes with a dustmop keeps 
them bright and clean, with an occasional simple 
waxing to bring out their original glowing tones. 

No other floors can approach the beauty, dur- 
ability and flexibility of oak. Because of these 
qualities, they are always economical. So, when 
you buy, build or rebuild a home . . . you'll be 
happier with oak floors. 


Ask your builder or lumber dealer for a copy of the new 

free booklet— Ook Floors for Long-time Beauty —or write 

to National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
814 Sterick Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


OAK FLOORS 


BEAUTY ° DURABILITY 
ADAPTABILITY - ECONOMY 





| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH" 
for me% 





*““Every day | soak my plates in a 
solution of Polident and water. My 


mouth feels clean and cool... and 


no Denture Breath!" 
Mrs. R. F. M., Denver, Colo, 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... . for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 

. soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 


cent a day to use. 
4th 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of _-, 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
42 


Movies 





The Immortal Adjective 


Hollywood’s purple prose got a back- 
handed pat on the back last fortnight 
from The London Times. Deploring the 
disappearance of the adjective 
Times’ favorite part of speech) 
modern English, the paper mused: 

“What has happened to all the poor 
epithets displaced by nouns like luxury, 
priority, target, and peak? Is there some 
happy, rich pasture where all the unem- 
ployed adjectives are turned out to grass? 
As a matter of fact, there is. If you read 
the advertisements for American films, 
there they all are, kicking up their heels, 
nuzzling each other and neighing: im- 
mortal, sizzling, epic, unforgettable, sul- 
try, dynamic, colossal, and the rest, all 
having a wonderful time, hock-deep in 
exclamation marks. If they do not always 
turn out to have been particularly well 
chosen—well, adjectives ought to be used 
to that by now.” 


from 


Maximum of Murder 


Other men may find that crime does 
not pay. Buf for Alfred Hitchcock, the 
screen’s most skillful dealer in suspense, 
crime has paid off handsomely in fame 
and fortune. Though his latest thriller, 
Rope (Warner-Transatlantic), rates be- 
low some of his other films (Spellbound, 
The Lady Vanishes, Rebecca), Hitchcock 
fans will crowd the theaters just to see 
what the master has produced, and most 
of them will like it. 

In Rope, his first Technicolor pic- 
ture, Hitchcock introduces a new camera 
technique. He has shot a full-length fea- 
ture in one set and one continuous scene 
in an effort to build tension. His camera 
moves continuously inside the elegant 
apartment of two effeminate, well-to-do 


(The - 


young men (patterned after the infamous 
Loeb-Leopold killers of 20 years ago). It 
picks up the boys just as they fastidiously 
strangle an acquaintance, remains focused 
on them for 80 minutes while they serve 
a buffet supper to the victim’s friends 
and family from the very chest that holds 
the body. There are no scene cuts, no 
time lapses, no fadeouts. Passing time is 
indicated by the sky’s fading from sun- 
set to twilight. 

This limitation is interesting enough 
to watch, but it precludes the use of the 
screen’s most important advantage over 
the stage: mobility. Rope—like Hitch- 
cock’s other one-scene film, Lifeboat—be- 
comes more talkie than movie. 

The film’s major drawback is its 
theme: a morbid, macabre exercise in 
premeditated murder unrelieved by any 
warmth or humor. Oddly enough, the sub- 
ject seems to have keyed up the acting. 
John Dall and Farley Granger are excel- 
lent as the sadists who murder simply for 
thrills. Dall distinguishes himself par- 
ticularly when he smilingly ties up some 
books for the murdered man’s father with 
the rope that strangled his son. 

Graying James Stewart plays the 
pair’s ex-teacher who unwittingly gave 
them the idea for their ghoulish deed. 
He does a fine job of registering horror 
as little by little he realizes what his 
former pupils have been up to. 


Faded Epic 


In 1931, when Eugene O’Neill’s mon- 
umental Mourning Becomes Electra 
burst upon a startled Broadway, most of 
the critics rushed to their typewriters to 
let loose adjectives like “tremendous,” 
(74 ° > 6 ° 29 66: ory 

epic,” “heroic,” “incomparable. 


The play’s reputation has _ rather 


faded with the years; and it is sad but 
likely true that the expensive, earnest, 
heavy-handed film version (produced and 
directed by Dudley Nichols for RKO) 
will inspire as much laughter as awe. 
Adapter Nichols has been faithful, 





Actors at Work. The cast of Rope (left to right: Stewart, Dick, Chandler, Hard- 
wicke, Collier, Dall, Granger) created suspense under the directional eye of . . . 
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probably too faithful, to O’Neill. The 
show remains a modernized version of 
Greek dramas, with the old stories of love, 
hatred, revenge and murder tricked up 
with Freudian psychology 

The movie is an oxbanetbil collection 
of “big scenes” with no time out for re- 
laxation. The place is New England and 
the time is 1865. Katina Paxinou mur- 
ders her husband (Raymond Massey) be- 
cause she is in love with Leo Genn. This 
dastardly deed so inflames Katina’s chil- 
dren (Rosalind Russell and Michael Red- 
grave) that they murder Genn. 

Katina, wild with despair, shoots her- 
self. Michael goes crazy and shoots him- 
self. Rosalind, worn to a frazzle, decides 
that life isn’t worth living and walls her- 
self up in the family mansion. The end. 

This extraordinary mixture of mur- 
der and high spirits has undeniable mo- 
ments of power, but it also has its ridic- 
ulous stretches. The characters are for- 
ever saying: “But just wait! I haven't 
told you the most horrible thing of all!” 
After Redgrave has been wandering 
around like an escaped lunatic for a half 
hour, he launches into a tirade about 
“being drowned in guilt.” The girl next 
door (Nancy Coleman) says cleverly: “I 
knew something was worrying you!” 

The acting is remarkably uneven. All 
the players have effective scenes. But, 
sooner or later, they all trip themselves 
up in wild-eyed melodramatics that sug- 
gest the earliest days of the movies. 


Nebulae 


The men who know the movies best 
—the motion picture exhibitors—placed 
their bets on the screen starlets “most 
likely to succeed” in The Motion Picture 
Herald’s eighth Star of Tomorrow poll. 
Heading the list—was Metro’s singing 
teen-ager, Jane Powell. Runners-up: Cyd 
Charisse, Ann Blyth, Celeste Holm, Robert 
Ryan, Angela Lansbury, Jean Peters, 
Mona Freeman, Eleanor Parker, and 


Doris Day. 





... Hitchcock who perches here on part 


of the film’s skyline. (SEE: Murder) 
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NOW YOU CAN TRY 
NOW YOU CAN BUY 


The Modern, Convenient, 
Economical Way... 
Wherever You Live 
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For the first time, POSTWAY opens 
its mailing list for new customers. 
This exclusive mail order concern 
now invites you to join the many 
discriminating women whom we 
have always faithfully served 






with selected, first quality 
merchandise. Your complete 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 
You can always depend on 







Every pair 
first quality... 
ultra sheer...a)! 

Nylon from top 
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prompt shipment, careful 
handling and our very - 
wear. omart, new 


personal interest in your ' () § ]:99 fall shades. 
PAIR 


every need. 
Ay { _FIRST QUALITY ci 
FALL COLORS 


PROPORTIONED LENGTHS BROWN TONE-— 
CHARM (Short) IDEAL (Medium) GRACE (Long) For beige, brown and green costumes 
Sizes 8, 82,9 Sizes 82,9. App. 30 inches Sizes 9', 10, 10”, TAUPE TONE— 
App. 29 inches Size 9'%. App. 31 inches App. 33 inches For beige, blue and black costumes. 
Sizes 10,10'2. App. 32 ins. SMOKE TONE-— 
For grey, taupe and navy costumes. 
r - =a—~ == -= =-_- = = - alc = = -_ -—- = = =—_—-_ -_-__- = _—_ = —_— = -_ _ = 
POSTWAY COMPANY, Dept. 100, Concord, N.C. p; 
srviewo.[ coon | size] "*OPORHDMED| pice | 
Color, Proportioned 


[rains | styis xo. | 
Length. (When no TES 5 RM A 


Proportioned Lengthi CHECK ONE—CASH, CHECK OR M.0.{ | C.0.0.{"] Total This Order $ 


ran” wewillsbhipy you SAVE when » payment accompanies order. Postage and C. O. D. fees 


added to C. O. D. orders. North Carolina residents will add 3% sales tax. 





IMPORTANT 


When ordering, please 
be sure to specify Size.! 









With each purchase! 
you will receive an il-4 
lustrated folder of oth- Name yrs. 
er value- prised Post-! 
way merchandise, andy 
if order is received by Street 
October 20, your name! 
will be added to our 
exclusive mailing list. City Zone State 


USE POSTCARD IF YOU PREFER 
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Weeks at Home 


Famous 8 writing system.No Signs: No 

Symbols; No Machines. Uses ABC's. Easy 

to learn; easy to write and | transcribe. Fast preparation 
i a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. 
Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for free booklet. 


PLEASE PRINT 
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HERE is an ever-increasing demand tor 

Christ-honoring Christmas cards. You 

can make good profits taking orders 
for America’s teading religious assort- 
ment. The ‘*Sunshine Line"’ is famous for 
its warm meaningful sentiments and 
choice Scripture texts. 21 DeLuxe cards 
for $1.00 and many other fast-selling as- 
sortments. Write for literature on how 
to make money fast and easy with the 
**Sunshine Line."* 

TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS, C8 
San Jose, California or Anderson, Indiana 





New Reliable 


ADDING MACHINE 


ON 10-DAY MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE 


Adds, subtracts, multiplies. Fast AMAZING VALUE 
and easy to operate. Portable. 

$999,999.99 capacity. Praised Only 

by farmers, business and pro- 
fessional men everyWhere. Ideal 
for Income Tax work. Pays for 
itself in time saved and mistakes 
avoided. Over 100,000 in use. Send only $12.95 
and Addometer will be sent B pme og Use it 10 
days, then return for refund i t 100% satisfied. 


RELIABLE TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Mlinois 





Cover Entire Head 


SoLifelikePeopleGasp 
Molded from the best grade flexible 
pe these oe ~ CA real, fe 
e-like, people actually gasp in 
astonishment and surprise. Cover en- 
tire head, yet yousee through “‘eyer”’ 
breathe, ‘smoke, talk, eat through 
mouth. Hand-painted for realism. 
Wonderful for every masking occa- 
sion. For adults and children alike. 


SEND NO MONEY! 
State mask wanted and mail order to- 
day. On srrival ge, Postman plus 
C.0.D. postage. itary lawe pro- 
hibit return of worn masks. We guar- 
antee al] masks perfect. Write now. 
RUBBER FOR MOLDS, inc. Dept. 30-M 
6044 N. AVONDALE, CHICAGO 31, ILL. 
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You wouldn't 
mix mud with 
your anti-freeze 
by don herold 


—but you’re doing practically that 
if you put in anti-freeze without first 
having the summer accumulation of 
rust, scale, grease and other muck 
cleaned out. 


The point I’m making is: your cooling 


system ought to be PREPARED for anti-freeze | 


before you pour in a drop. 


First, have your service man tighten all 


hose connections, check thermostat, andclean | 


system thoroughly with Nor’way* CLEANER 


| 
| 
| 
} 


or Nor’WAY QUICK FLUSH to insure anti- | 


freeze getting into every nook and cranny of 
the system. 


Next, have him put in Nor’way sToP 
LEAK to seal any holes through which you 
may lose your anti-freeze, (if it leaks out, 
you may wind up with a frozen motor and a 
pip of a repair bill). 


And you can now give MORE THOUGHT to 
choice of anti-freeze itself. CSC makes two 
excellent kinds: Nor’way, an economical 
type—it takes less than of any other type to 
protect your radiator against freezing—and 
PEAK*, a permanent, all-winter type. (Both 
contain an efficient anti-rust). 


>? TELL YouR DEALER 
HES YOUR 

4/ COOLING SYSTEM 
DOCTOR. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


CLEANER + QUICK FLUSH 
STOP LEAK 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Wide World 


Salt. Sophie Tucker points to a peril. 


Ladies, if you want to keep your fig- 
ure, stay away from salt.—Sophie Tucker, 
singer. 


To a modern girl, a job is only a 
bridge of sighs between school and mar- 
riage.—Fannie Hurst, novelist. 


I deny it. The only thing I can say 
is that you can see I am busy at my desk. 
—Mayor William O’ Dwyer, New York, on 
being told of reports he was dead. 


A third world war is being pre- 
pared and its promoters are 14 members 
of the Politburo.—Lt. Col. Georgi Kotaev, 
refugee Soviet officer. 


The future of Czechoslovakia must 
be watched because as Czechoslovakia 
goes, so goes the rest of Europe.—Ladi- 
slav G. Krno, Chicago, resigned Czech 
consul general. 


The Negro vote can have a crucial 
effect on the coming election. In certain 
large states it may be able to swing the 
result.—Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator. 


I am going to visit every whistle 
stop in the U.S. I am going to make the 
most important campaign since the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate.—President Truman. 


The President’s scolding, threat- 
ening, complaining speeches are indica- 
tions of the fact that he cannot furnish the 
essential leadership in affairs at home and 
abroad.—Harold E. Stassen, at Detroit. 


Nothing could be gained by making 
a Presidential endorsement. It might re- 
sult in disunity.—Wéilliam H. Green, pres- 
ident, AFL. 


The arts have become frankly im- 
moral. Crime is entertainment, murder is 
a parlor game, adultery is taken as a mat- 


ter of course, compunction and remorse 
have little place, and religion never en- 
ters.—Viscount Maurice Samuel, presi- 
dent, Institute of Philosophy, London. 


The Russians respect Gen. Clay as 
they do no one else on earth. The Ger- 
mans adore him. As for the Americans, 
there isn’t anything they wouldn’t do for 
him.—Mrs. Margaret Devereaux, former 
president, American Women’s Club, Ber- 
lin. 


We have given up everything to 
date. We are stark naked and haven't 
even our shirt to lose at the next confer- 
ence.—James K. Pollock, special advisor 
to Gen. Lucius Clay, U.S. commander, 
Germany. 


People who think they can enjoy a 
boom without suffering a depression are 
the same ones who think they can go on 
a binge without getting a hangover.—Dr. 
Rufus S. Tucker, economist, General Mo- 
tors Corp. 


A good grain crop is putting a new 
spirit into the people of Europe.—Nathan 
Koenig, U.S. Agriculture Department off- 
cial in Europe. 





In spite of the millions killed in the 
war, it is estimated there are 200 million 
more people in the world than before the 
war began.—Harry A. Bullis, president, 
General Mills, in The World’s Food Pros- 
pects. 


No nation as rich as we are can 
hope to continue in existence unless it is 
ready to defend itself—Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, director of Selective Service. 


The real fear the people of Europe 
have is that the U.S. won’t stay with them. 
That’s the angle Russia is playing on.— 
Gen. William Donovan, former chief, Of- 
fice of Strategic Services. 


Western science should study Yogi 
to see what is in it for all mankind.— 
Julian Huxley, director, U.N. Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 





Acme 


Yogi. Julian Huxley looks to the East. 
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Standards for Homes 


To help inexperienced home buyers 
compare the livability of one house with 
another, the Revere Quality House Insti- 
tute, a non-profit group of architects and 
builders, last January set up a guide. The 
basic standards: right choice of site; 
efficient use of space; planning for health, 
convenience, privacy, outdoor living, year- 
round comfort, expansion; good materi- 
als, construction, equipment. 

But the Institute didn’t confme itself 
to fine-sounding words. With money sup- 
plied by its co-sponsors, Revere Copper 
and Brass, Inc., and the magazine Archi- 
tectural Forum, the governing board se- 
lected teams (one architect and one 
builder) for eight regions of the country. 
Each team was to design and build in its 
area a model house that would conform 
to the Institute’s standards, cost less than 
$15,000, fit local climate problems, be 
built of native materials if possible. 

Plan at Work. Last June the first 
Institute-approved house opened its doors 
in Houston, Tex. Visitors saw a Mexican 
adobe rambler of brick, cedar and red- 
wood, built to withstand Texas heat and 
winds. Within a few days the Texas team 
had 40 orders for Institute-approved 
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houses. The same response greeted the 
Sarasota, Fla., Quality house. In fact, its 
builder is now planning a whole develop- 
ment, made of native cypress wood and 
featuring flower-filled patios. Cost: about 
$13,000 each. 

Last fortnight the Revere Institute 
gave its seal of approval for the third time 
to a house in Springfield, N. J. And by the 
end of the year it hopes to have okayed 
Quality houses in Boston, South Bend, 
San Francisco, Seattle and Cleveland. 
(The Cleveland team is aiming at a sell- 
ing price of $11,500.) 

Designs for Living. Individual 
home builders can order blueprints of any 
Institute-sponsored house. But their fin- 
ished product must be thoroughly checked 
by an Institute member before it gets the 
Quality-house stamp. 

The Revere Quality House Institute 
admits its purpose is to encourage better 
building. Giving people their money’s 
worth, it feels, is the only way the build- 
ing industry can prosper. 


Snug Ears 


It will be quite correct this winter 
to box children’s ears—even grown-ups’. 
New ear muffs, called Ear-Snugs, do it in 





Revere Quality House Institute 


. outside, white trim points up the redwood siding. (SEE: Standards for Homes) 





Pathfinder 


Warm. Her ears are boxed. (SEE: Snug) 


materials to match almost any costume. 
Stiffened on the inside and cut out to slip 
on and fit over the ear, Snugs hug tight 
without any hair-messing head band. 

For. men they’re made in sober, dark 
fabrics; for women, in everything from 
plaids and simulated leopard or Persian 
lamb to evening black velvet with sequins. 
Kids can get them in pastel bunny fur or 
appliqued wool. They’re even ‘being 
turned out in university colors complete 
with initials. Price per pair in department 
stores across the country: solid color 
wools, 59¢; fancier styles, $1. 


Tea Time Saver 


American tea drinkers, who down 55 
million cups a day (about 87% with 
meals, the rest between), can throw away 
their teapots and strainers. A half tea- 
spoon of Nestea, a new soluble tea prod- 
uct, dissolved in a cup of hot water makes 
a medium-strength brew in a matter of 
seconds. Iced tea comes up about as fast. 
Use a full teaspoon, add a touch of hot 
water and fill up with cold water and ice. 

A 51¢ jar of this orange pekoe and 
pekoe-black blend makes 70 cups, costs a 
fraction of a cent less per cup than tea 
bags. Nestea is going on the market first 
in the Northeastern states, which account 
for half of total U.S. tea-tippling. 


Light ini the Subject 


How well school children come out 
in the attack on this term’s homework will 
depend partly on what sort of light they 
work by. For parents who wonder how 
to light the desk efficiently, the Il]uminat- 
ing Engineering Society, New York, had 
some carefully researched answers last 
week. 

Light on study desks, it reported, 
should measure 40 footcandles. (A foot- 
candle is the amount of light thrown by 
a standard candle on a surface a foot 
away.) A mother can usually judge by a 
youngster’s frowns and squints whether 
he is comfortable with his study light, 
but if she wants to be more exact her 
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Blue Bell knows how 


to fit you 


The Kansas farmer pictured here 
knows his business. And BLUE BELL, 
maker of the overalls he’s got on, 
knows its business too. You can tell 
from the way these tough overalls 
wear, and from the comfortable 
way they fit. Buy your proper waist 
size and leg length, and all other 
measurements will fit you exactly. 
You avoid the nuisance of turned- 





WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK 


Bib overalls, blue jeans, dungarees, chambray 
and covert shirts, work pants, matched sets, 
blanket-lined jackets, coveralls 
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up cuffs, and you get a bib that’s 
wide and form-fitting, and just the 
right height. BLUE BELLS are San- 
forized, so they keep their fit. 

Next time you buy work clothes, 
look for the BLueE BELL label. It 
guarantees you the best made, best 
fitting work clothes you can buy— 
or your money back. Blue Bell, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


CLOTHES 








Homer Willis wearing 
Blue Bell Bib Overalls 
and Blanket-lined Jacket 





Sylvania Electric 
Fluorescent. Plug-in wall fixture gives 
all-around illumination. (SEE: Light) 


utility company will measure it with a 
light meter. 

Quality of light, of course, is as im- 
portant as quantity. It should be free from 
glare and shadow. An uncovered bulb, 
placed where it meets the eye, is a glare 
offender. So is a glass-topped desk. The 
study lamp, incandescent or fluorescent, 
should provide both direct illumination 
on the desk surface and indirect illumina- 
tion for the surrounding area. There 
should be additional light in the room to 
avoid eyestrain caused by looking from 
bright light into darkness. 

A Guide. For portable desk lamps, 
the Society recommends a diffusing bowl 
within the shade. The shade itself should 
be broad enough at the bottom to give 
wide light, should have a lining of white, 
ivory, or a very pale tint. A convenient 
though fairly expensive—way to get all 
these qualities in one package is to buy 
one of a variety of complete lamps tagged 
“certified” by Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

A new way to get diffused lighting 
from an old lamp is with a “Bolite” bulb. 
Burned socket end down, its flat top is 
frosted to give upward diffusion and the 
lower portion is coated for downward dif- 
fusion. It can be adapted to any lamp by 
refitting the wire shade support. 

Elbow Room. Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., which has also studied the 
problem of lighting children’s rooms, 
saves work space by placing an oblong 
fluorescent fixture on the wall above the 
desk. The unit has two 20-watt fluores- 
cent lamps covered by a diffusing panel of 
frosted, ribbed glass and topped by a 
shelf that holds plants or ornaments. 

With the fixtures now on the market 
it’s easy enough to rig up a study corner 
that will please the youngster and at the 
same time lend light to homework. 
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Sylvania Electric 
Incandescent. A special bulb also sup- 
plies complete lighting. (SEE: Light) 


Mud Guards 
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New plastic rain spats that zip up | - 
the front keep well-turned ankles and legs Ps 7a 
splatter-free but still visible. Trimmed 
in black, luggage tan or green, Glamour 
-Spats can be worn with or without rub- 
bers, with high or low heels and have a | 
cuff that turns up for more protection. 
They even go over wedgies by unsnapping 
the adjustable, removable arch straps. 
The spats fold into a small, zippered 
pouch, cost $2.49 a set. 


Can Your Child Hear? 


Last week attention focused on the 
eyes and ears of American children. Par- 
ents, forewarned about saving eyesight 
(See: Light on the Subject), were also 
reminded about hearing: One in every 23 
children has some form of hearing de- 
ficiency, ranging from slight to handicap- 
ping. To help them and their parents Irv- 
ing I. Schachtel, president of the Sono- 
tone Corp., last week published a pam- 
phlet, Conserving Our Children’s Hear- 
ing. 

Laws or regulations in at least 20 
states require that schools test students’ 
hearing. But, Schachtel says, not all are 
enforced and “in the final analysis, the 
problem of safeguarding a child’s hear- | 
ing is the parents’.” 

Home Tests. Danger signals to 
watch for include failure to respond, fa- 
voring one ear, defects in speech, avoid- 
ing people, complaints of earaches and 
noises in the head. Beyond that there are 
simple tests, suggested by the American 
Hearing Society, which can be given at 
home. 

In the case of an infant, the best 
method is to center his attention on some- 
thing like a toy while a person standing 





% made from the 
worlds finest tomatoes, 
| rare spices and 


fine vinegar 
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Restaurant Owner In Mississippi 
Buys New Reach-in Refrigerator 
— Chooses Frigidaire 
The popular Hollowell Cafe, Cleveland, 


Miss.. has used Frigidaire equipment with 
excellent results during the past 10 vears, 
according to owner W. Hollowell. 
“That's why I chose a Frigidaire Reach-in 
Refrigerator when it became necessary 
recently to expand my facilities,” he savs. 
Mr. Hollowell reports that his new 
reach-in is satisfactory in every way and 
that his Frigidaire dealer gave him prompt, 
efficient service. Kossman Appliance Co., 
Cleveland, handled the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 











Here's a Mason Jar Cap with 
a pouring spout so you can 
ur from jar without spill- 
ing. Fits any regular Mason 
Jar. Spout is sealed with a pat- 
ented cap. Fine for milkshakes 
or other mixed beverages. 
Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) for 
Crown Utility Closure to: 


Crown Cork Specialty Corp., 
pt. O, Decatur, Illinois. 








Good Excuse 


A hillbilly had wandered into the 
woods before breakfast and the family 
had sent his little grandson to look for 
him. The following conversation ensued: 

‘‘Ain’t ya comin’ in fer breakfast, 
Grandpappy ” 

“Reckon not!” 

‘But we're havin’ your favorite hot 
cereal—Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal.”” 

‘Just cain’t do it, boy!” 

‘But Grandpappy, you love it so, 
why cain’t ya?” 

‘Just cain’t.” 

“Why?” 

‘“Standin’ in a ba’r trap!” 

ADVERTISEMENT 








four feet away and out of sight whispers 
faintly a word familiar to the baby (“dad- 
dy,” “bottle”). Then the hidden person 
moves 20 feet away and repeats the word 
in a loud whisper. In both instances, a 
baby with good hearing should respond 
by some movement. 

The same test—with a broader choice 
of words or some improvising—can be 
used on toddlers and older children. 
While the child is distracted, blow a 
whistle, ring a bell or tap a glass. If the 
child does not react when a person with 


normal hearing would, the Society advises 


taking him to a doctor for examination. 

Results of such home checks can be 
highly rewarding. Scientists have found 
that at least 50% to 60% of impairments 
can be cured or arrested if discovered 
soon enough. 


Stop-and-Go Sheers 


Stocking toes, like traffic lights, will 
flash red and green this fall. The colors 
don’t signal stop or go, however. They are 
strictly subterfuge to make open-toed 
shoes look as if they weren’t. At a fall 
showing in New York darkish beige hose 
had red, green, grey, navy, black or brown 
toes to match shoes. Other stockings ap- 
peared to have no toes at all. They were 
sheer to the tip to go with the new shal- 
low cut pumps. 

Also new—at $25 a pair—were white 
bridal hose with nylon lace inset on the 
instep embroidered with seed pearls. 
Women onlookers thought they might be- 
come precious hand-me-downs like bridal 
veils. Male edict: “Sheer nonsense!” 


Victor Vito 


A Hat for a Hair-Do. Lorrie Hal- 
pert, Brooklyn, patron at Victor 
Vito’s Manhattan beauty salon last 
week, paused at the newly-installed 
hat bar to sample fall chapeaux to 
match her fresh fall hair style. The 
hats, designed by Betmar and Mago 
Hayes, were for trying-on only. A 
label inside listed price and store. 





Americana 


Proof 


While engineers of the New York 
Power & Light Corp. pondered plans for 
a hydro-electric dam on the Sacandaga 
river, beavers moved in, built one 126 feet 
wide and 6 feet high, and flooded 15 acres. 
Confident it can be done, the engineers are 
completing their plans. 


Clam Stew 


Rhode Island last week was ponder- 
ing the strange ways of clams—and men. 

As mysteriously as they disappeared 
five years ago, soft-shell clams—in heavy 
(and unfilled) demand for chowder and 
steaming—were back in local waters. The 
reason for their virtual disappearance was 
still a mystery. But biologists at the newly 
re-established Narragansett Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory hoped to find a way to 
keep it from happening again. 

Shell fishermen were already harvest- 
ing the clams—all of them tiny, thumb- 
nail size young ones—by the bushel. Un- 
like Massachusetts, which fines anyone 
caught with a clam less than two inches 
long, Rhode Island had no law to stop 
them. Authorities could only watch and 
groan—and point out that each clam 
would grow to two inches by next year, 
that each bushel left for two years could 
produce 200 bushels: 


Oil By Radio 


Unlike California, where the land 
shelf drops sharply a few miles out in the 
Pacific, the shelf off oil-rich Louisiana 
and Texas reaches over 100 miles into the 
Gulf of Mexico at depths shallow enough 
for drill work. Oilmen say the shelf only 
40 miles out can produce a million bar- 
rels daily within five years. Others esti- 
mate the entire shelf ultimately can yield 
10 billion barrels—nearly % the entire 
U.S. output since 1859. 

One big difficulty in tapping this 
source is relocating a water-covered spot 
where exploration has shown oil may be. 
Location methods now in use depend on 
shore landmarks, and 40 miles is out of 
sight of land. “Leap-frogging”—laying a 
chain of floating landmarks—causes cu- 
mulative error. An oil driller might sink 
a shaft 1,000 feet off—and a 100-foot 
error has been known to miss a well. 
Since it is impossible to locate property 
lines precisely, oil companies hesitate to 
invite lawsuits by drilling. 

Short-Wave Spotters. Last week, 
however, came a step toward solution of 
this problem. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission granted two Oklahoma 
exploring companies—Seismograph Serv- 
ice Corp. and Frost Geophysical Corp.— 
the right to use high frequency radio 
channels in setting up the first rapid, 
accurate location systems for use beyond 
sight of land. With these systems, it is 
believed, ships can plot oil-bearing forma- 
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tions precisely, and oil companies using 
their services can hit oil with greater 
accuracy. 


The Eagle and the Dove 


From as far away as Maine and Ohio, 
30 armed Federal agents closed in on re- 
bellious Georgia last month—equipped 
with two spotting planes and authority to 
put a firm finger on anyone seen shoot- 
ing at mourning doves out of season. 

This soft gray bird, which furnishes 
good sport and tasty eating, is a favorite 
prey of hunters in the Southeast. It is 
often found there year-round, but it is 
also a migratory bird and therefore sub- 
ject to Federal control. 

No one knows exactly how many 
plaintive-voiced doves there are or used 
to be. The Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute is sponsoring a three-year, 14-state 
study of their breeding-habits, and the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service suspects 
a drastic decrease in dove numbers. Re- 
calling the passenger pigeon, which was 
hunted to extinction, the Service has been 
cutting down bag-limits and open seasons 
on the doves. This year it recommended 
a maximum season of 45 days (half-days 
in the Southeast), 10 birds per day. 

The Rebel. Some states went fur- 
ther, allowed no open season. But the 11- 
man Georgia Game and Fish Commis- 
sion gave Georgians two—totaling 78 
days—and told them to hide if they spied 
a Federal plane, hire a lawyer if ar- 
rested. Sept. 15-30 was the opener. 

Georgians were far from solidly be- 
hind their commissioners. Conservation- 
ists denounced the few “game hogs” that 
jeopardized an entire resource and tourist 
attraction. And hunters— through senti- 
ment or fear of the $500 and/or jail 
threat—stayed away in droves* There 
were few arrests. Last week the Georgia 
Commission met and decided to join 
the rest of the nation in a short dove 
season. 


*In nearby South Carolina, however, where 
poachers probably assumed agents would be busy 
across the border, two officers bagged 32 men. 





U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Mourning doves 
stirred rebellion. (SEE: The Eagle) 


No peace symbol. 
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THIS AMAZING NEW RADIATOR 
GIVES REAL STEAM HEAT FROM 
ANY WALL SOCKET! 


on Wy convectton 


distributes heat 
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THIS AMAZING NEW S(ectrestecim RADIATOR 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
ctresteem is used in more than @ quarter of a million homes. 
Operates on AC or DC current. 
TO ELECTRIC STEAM RADIATOR CORP., Box P-|, Paris, Ky. 
Sirs: | enclose ( ) money order; ( ) check for $37.35. Please rush 
me one Electresteem radiator postpaid. | want the { )} walnut; 





Now, real steam heat in any room by simply 
plugging in the Electresteem radiator a a put 
up with being cold, when for only $37.35 we 
will deliver an Electresteem to your door. No 
installation and no plumbing bills 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If not fully satisfied after 5 days, return your 
Electresteem and receive money back. Electre- 
steem is fully guaranteed for one year 


(signed) MQ UF ALA 4”, President 
Electric Steam Radiator Corp 











DE NO BATTERY 


CHRISTIANDE 
C H R i S T Greeting Cards 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Without BATTERY. No 
Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Feather- 
makes people conscious that CHRIJSTmas is Christ's Birth- light. Used by thousands. Send forfreeinforma- $ 
day. Pay us 60c, Sell at $1. Also see our complete Line of | tion and names of happy users in your vicinity. 


20 Assortments, 
SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. Bex 3010 Shepherdstown, Pa. AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 16 East 43rd St. (Dept. 784) N.Y.17, HY. 
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Write for \ AGS y Tv. 
handy err / sn? 
rate folder AB AN al 8th & ST. CHARLES 


YOUR SAVINGS MOUNT UP LIKE MAGIC 
BECAUSE YOU 





















A Real Money-Moker 
For You... Because 


FRIENDS AND RELATIVES WILL HELP \ 
YOU SAVE, JUST TO SEE ROW IT WORKS! 


You'll see those nickels and dimes rapidly 
add up to mighty dollar bills with this new 
Juke Box Bank that’s a gay plastic repro- 
duction of the tuneful Juke Box down at the 
corner soda fountain. Bring it out at parties 
or when company comes to call. The coins 
and currency will really pour in, because 
everyone wants to see it Tight up electrically 
and flash its bit of advice: “It's Wise to Be 
Thrifty”—to which we might add: it's easy 
to be thrifty when you have an attention- 
getting, fun-producing Juke Box Bank. 


SEND NO MONEY: send only your name 
and address. Then pay postman only $1.98 
plus postage. Or send cash and we pay 
postage. If you are not delighted, return 
within 10 days for speedy, cheerful refund. * 


Put Your Coins in 
Slot and Press-in! 


JUKE BOX 
BLAZES WITH LIGHT 
AS IT FLASHES: 
GOW oe ify 
Sef? t%be 


AMERICAN MERCHANDISING COMPANY, 9 Madison Avenue, Montgomery 4, Ala. Dept. JB-182 
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Sports 


Ring Record 


For the first time in history three 
Europeans held world boxing titles last 
week. They were flyweight Rinty Monog- 
han of Ireland; light heavyweight Fred- 
die Mills of Britain, and—newest of the 
three—Marcel Cerdan, 32-year-old ex- 
sailor from French Morocco who took the 
middleweight crown from Indiana’s Tony 
Zale in 11 rounds at Jersey City. 


College Football 


This year, after an oversupply of 
hardened World War II vets, college foot- 
ball was about back to normal. Joe Half- 
back was a younger, easier-to-handle, 
faster man with plenty of old college try. 

Last week, the gridiron race had 
started to shake down. Would mythical 
national champion again be Notre Dame 
—or Michigan? Not on the basis of the 
28-27 Irish squeak over Purdue or Michi- 
gan’s 13-7 win over Michigan State. The 
outlook: 

East. The big guns, Penn, Penn 
State and Princeton, had yet to play, but 
Army beat strong Villanova 28-0, showed 
it would be a leader. Boston College 
looked good (26-9) over Wake Forest as 
did Holy Cross (18-7) over hopeful 
Georgetown, with the heaviest line in the 
Fast. 

Midwest. Purdue is a Big Nine 
threat. Michigan is still in the running 
but Minnesota (20-0 over Washington), 
Indiana (35-7 over Wisconsin) and 
Northwestern (19-0 over UCLA) were 
more impressive. Good small college: 
Miami, of Ohio. 

South. North Carolina’s 34-7 rout 
of Texas marked her as No. 1 in the 
Southern Conference and Georgia Tech 
lived up to top Southeastern billing by 
beating Vanderbilt 13-0. Mississippi 
State’s 21-6 win over Tennessee was a 
warning. 


Southwest. Southern Methodist 
won 33-14 over determined Pittsburgh, 
looked like repeat champs. Next best 
bets: Arkansas and Texas Christian. 

Missouri Valley. Kansas (40-0 
over Denver) challenges Missouri and 
Oklahoma. Utah looks best in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Far West. California (21-7 over 
Navy) and Oregon (20-12 over Stan- 
ford) lead here. 


Pick Your Winner 


Boston’s Braves were in. For the 
first time since they leaped from cellar 
to attic in seven weeks in 1914 (and took 
four straight from the A’s in the series) 
they had won a National League pennant. 

But in the American League nobody, 
at week’s end, could say whether it would 
be the Red Sox, Indians or even’ the 
Yankees. Only A.L. teams certain not to 
play in the World Series: Philadelphia, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Washington, Chicago. 


Touchdowns by Tittle 
The Cleveland Browns, 1947 All- 


America Football Conference champions, 
obtained Louisiana State quarterback 
Yelberton Abraham Tittle Jr. in the an- 
nual draft of ex-college players last 
winter. 

But they also had veteran quarter- 
back Otto Graham, most valuable player 
in the entire AAC, and a couple of prom- 
ising replacements. Yelberton Abraham 
probably was good, but what could the 
Browns do with him? 

Meanwhile, the agonizing Baltimore 
Colts had wound up at the bottom of the 
AAC’s Eastern division and were scream- 
ing for help. Maybe the Browns didn’t 
quite know how good Yelberton was. 
Anyway, in a gesture of assistance, they 
let the Colts have him. 

Up from Under. Last week 21- 
year-old, 195-pound Yelberton Abraham 
—who doesn’t know where his first name 
came from, but wishes it hadn’t—was the 
most sensational rookie in pro football. 

And the Colts were the most im- 





Yelberton. Baltimore fans couldn't be- 
lieve it. (SEE: Touchdowns by Tittle) 


proved club in their own or the rival 
National Football League. Such emi- 
nence was the more surprising because 
the Colts had nearly foundered in Janu- 
ary. Like most pro teams, they had been 
owned by a syndicate of well-to-do men. 
When boss Robert Rodenberg decided he 
couldn’t carry on, Mayor Thomas D’Ale- 
sandro and a dozen Baltimoreans saved 
the team franchise for the city. 

The group hammered down the 
AAC’s franchise price from $50,000 to 
$25,000, sold $200,000 worth of stock and 
thereby found themselves possessed of the 
second (after the NFL’s Green Bay Pack- 
ers) civic-owned team in major league 
football. 

If the new owners were amateurs on 
the gridiron, they were pros at making 
money. They fired all but nine Colt play- 
ers, demanded and got all-conference 





Acme 


Big and tough. Georgetown’s contribution to the gridiron season is its line, averaging 230 pounds. (SEE: College Football) 
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guard Dick Barwegen from the New York 


Yankees and tackles Ernie Blandin of | 


Cleveland, and Pete Berezney of Los 
Angeles. They kept Coach Cecil Isbell, 
bought an assortment of backs, ends and 
pro freshmen and sent them to camp in 
July. 

At Portland, Ore., in the first ex- 


hibition of the year, the Colts started out | 


as usual—trailing Los Angeles 27-14 
with six minutes to play. In desperation 
Isbell sent Tittle in. In three plays he 


passed the ball from his 40 to the Don’s | 


l-yard line, where somebody took it over 
on a buck. The Colts lost the game, but 
Isbell had found the key to a winning 
combination. 

Then, late in August, it happened. 

The Colts were lagging behind Cleve- 
land in a Toledo exhibition. Near the 
close of the first half Tittle faded to his 
10, hit Lamar (Racehorse) Davis with a 
pass on the 40. Davis scored. In the 
fourth quarter, Tittle did it again—rifling 
one to fullback Bus Mertes. Final score: 
Colts, 21; Browns, 17. 

Juggernaut. Back 
they could hardly believe it. 
moaned the pessimists, “until we play the 
New York Yankees.” When that day 
came, the Colts ran wild. Tittle passed 
them to six touchdowns, breaking four 
records in the process. When it was over, 


New York had lost by a lopsided 45-28. | 


In a rash of overconfidence, the Colts 
lost their next one, to Chicago. Then 
they came back to beat the Yankees 
again, 27-14. Last week, switching to a 
running game, they crushed Brooklyn 35— 
20 to take a big Eastern division lead. 

Tittle, whose home is in his native 
Marshall, Tex., near the Louisiana line, 
passes with deadly. accuracy up to 50 
yards, has four favorite receivers in Davis, 
ends Johnny North and Ollie Poole, and 
halfback Billy Hillenbrand —“who is 
good for another 10 yards every time I 
hit him.” 





in Baltimore 
“Wait,” | 





Ready, Aim, Fire! He has no spe- 


cial success formula. But Isbell calls him 
a cool passer who picks his targets care- 
fully and puts the ball where the receiver 
is best at catching it. Says Tittle: “I just 
grab it and chuck it.” 


Tittle can run almost as well as he | 


can pass,* frequently gives Isbell fits by 
practicing punting instead of throwing. 
He’s generally known as “Y.A.” to his 
teammates, who sometimes call him “Mrs. 
Tittle’s litthke boy Yelberton.” 
like him both on and off the field. 

Y. A.’s status as a local hero is illus- 
trated by an incident at a recent Chicago 
Bears-Washington Redskins benefit game 
in Baltimore. On the sidelines stood Bear 
freshman Johnny Lujack, ex-Notre Dame 
great and no mean passer himself. 

“Are you,” asked a wide-eyed, 8- 
year-old Baltimore fan, “Johnny Lu- 
jack?” 

“Yes,” answered Lujack, “why?” 

“Don’t you wish,” queried the 
youngster, “you could pass like Tittle?” 


* Latest AAC individual records showed Tittle 
second in total yards gained (760) and second in 
yards gained in passing (697) after, in both cases, 
San Francisco’s Frankie Albert. 
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The DOUBLE Distress of 
CONSTIPATION 
_Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 

















Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 


DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


It relieves constipation thoroughly, 
pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 





Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


Adjustable power from 
compressed air. America's favorite for 
small game, target shooting indoors or out. Low- 
cost ammunition. .22 cal or .177 cal., single-shot or 
magazine. At all dealers; write for literaturé, 
Crosman Arms Co., inc. 17 Hearletta St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


Finest HEAVY-WEIGHT 
DIN ft DRESS 
GABAR TROUSERS 
Warm for Winter. Huge. direct- a it 
to-you volume saves you real 95 
money. Best genuine virgin wool vv 


and fine-spun rayon blended. . 
WARM! will weave resists + 















wrinkles, holds crease, gives VALUE! 
amazing wear. Expert fashion 
tailored for perfect fit..Zipper 
> front. Roomy pockets. Blue, 
WwW Tan, Sand, Lt. or Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. 
WAIST: 28-38 pleated or 28-50 plain. Order yours now! 
SEND NO MONEY Send only your name, waist size, 
Ist and 2nd color selection. Pay 
postman only $7.95 plus small postage. Or, send money 
and save postage. Money-Back Guarantee 
LINCOLN TAILORS Dept. T-15 LINCOLN, NEBR. 


PULVEX fe 


TWO KINDS 


WITH 5% DDT 
oon an . Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 


OR WITH ROTENONE 
... for cats, dogs. Quickly 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single spot 
Pre-war formula. 
CITHER HIND: 25< & SOc 













Maico Secret-Ear 


Now you can meet strangers, mix 
in every group with new confi- 
dence. Few will notice the Secret- 
Ear hiding in the natural folds of 
your ear. But you'll enjoy finer, 
easier hearing from the midget 
Maico aid tucked comfortably 
away. Mail this ad, your name and 
address to learn the amazing 
way to hear better, secretly. 


192 Maico Bldg., Minneapolis 1 














ie 
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Viaico inc. 
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Howzat Again, Mister? 





You MUST Never, 
NEVER REST 

UNTIL YOU ARE 
RELEASED FRom 
THIS HORRIBLE 
SHACKLE J// 







Opinion in 
zartoon 








The Czars Were Pikers 








Smith, NEA Service, Inc. 





“Oh, Hello, Tom—I Thought It Was the Secret 


Service” 





GET THIS Now — 
: “AMERICA STANDS 
tie is UNITED AGAINST z 
cag AGGRESSION AND aS 
ALL FOES OF 


, ; pe . 
i \ FREEDOM!” 





Herblock, Washington Post 

























nN The Big Tie-Up = 
: * a ; 
ad 
MY west Coast! 
VLA SETTLE THis 
d f } 
on, Rie - - McNaught Syndicate, Inc, NYC : 
‘ Hutton, The Philadelphia Inquirer Manning, McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
#6 eau at ee nerla oes aaa 
*% . 
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Your Shoes 


Free 






are Showing v 





eo C6" 


Embarrassing, 


7 SHINOLA 





Shinola’s scientific combination 
7 of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
flexible-and new- -looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco4 


2 nomical to buy. For good groom- 
ing and longer wear —KEEP "EM SHIN- 


ING WITH SHINOLA. 


cmt e a MO liam NO FLYING 


; WT OM CLONE Ke SHELLS 


BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS 


75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $2.00 
delivered-send cash, stamps, check, mone: 
order. C.O.D. 21 cents extra. Money-bac 
guarantee. Order early—NOW! 

POTTER, 352 N. Main, Sapulpa, Okla. 








For Quick Relief Ask your ene for 
9 TOOTH GUM 
a Ls TOOTH DROPS 
DENTAL POULTICE 





Try Dr. BARRON'S 
New FOOT 
CUSHIONS * 


Bo your feet hurt when 
u walk or stand? Dr. 
ron’s NEW FOOT CUSHIONS give blessed 
relief! Take on pressure off CAL LOUSES, CORNS, 
SORE HEELS, ACH NGA CHES. SHION and relieve 
ur feet pes support E ARCHES, ab- 
sorb foot shocks. Light, spongy, ot walking 
3 pillow! Wear in any shoes. prs. says: 
aching feet from HEEL "TOES. 
money! fo postman $1.98 for Path plus postage (or send 
$1.98, paetege) SATE snes TEE. Mone: By! 
MA RIAL . oney 
~ a ee — ar paren s “FOOT HEALTH 
. Boy — feet healthy. 
Beware of imitations! Order GENUIN Barron's Foot 
Cushions. Manufactured and sold only coi 


ORTHO, Inc., Dept. 4-M, 2700 B’way, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 
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Song at Twilight 
Even for New York’s Town Hall, 


which has been launching musicians for 
27 years, the baritone who opened this 
fall’s season was decidedly unusual. 

James Taber Fitzgerald was 84 years 
old. And this was not the end of his 
singing career, but the beginning. 

Fitzgerald, a Los Angeles piano 
dealer, said he started singing when he 
went broke in the depression, found “a 
new spiritual harmony” he wanted to ex- 
press. He also found a singing teacher 
and married her. Last year he went to 
Italy for finishing touches. 

At his debut last fortnight Fitzgerald 
sang pieces by Handel, Grieg, Tchaikov- 
sky. The New York critics were politely 
noncommittal, but the audience loved it. 
So did Fitzgerald. “I'll keep singing,’ ” he 
said, “as long as people want to hear me.’ 


..- Like a Melody 


In Paris this summer Efrem Kurtz, 
new conductor of the Houston Symphony, 
asked dress designer Giséle de Biezville 
to create a uniform for female orchestra 
players. Last week he disclosed the re- 
sults: Instead of dark dresses of their 
own choosing, his women players this 
season will wear black circular skirts, 
bolero jackets, and white piqué waist- 
coats. In these, Kurtz says, they will look 
better beside the tuxedo-clad men—and 
so have more self-confidence. 


New Classics 


Chopin, Familiar Selections, Ray 
Turner. Viennese Waltzes, Frank DeVol’s 
orchestra. With albums like these, Capi- 
tol hopes to lead its popular music au- 
dience to the classics, interest classicists 
in popular artists. Both albums are 
straightforward and proficient, though 
lacking concert polish, color and range. 
Turner is ghost-player for many movie 
“pianists” (Capitol: CC 97, CD 98). 

Spirituals, Busch Chamber Orchestra. 
Something new—seven traditional Negro 
spirituals arranged as chamber music. 
Result is true religious feeling, conveyed 
with skill and sensitivity, highly recom- 
mended despite some gritty surfaces and 
relatively small tone (Columbia: MM 
759). 

Debussy, Quartet in G Minor, Paga- 
nini Quartet. A long needed recording of 
the composer’s only quartet, a delightful, 
haunting, impressionistic work. (Victor: 
DM 1213). 

Copland, Rodeo, Antal Dorati and 
the Dallas Symphony. First recording of 
this jaunty modern ballet suite rich with 
color and folk-rhythms of the West (Vic- 
tor: DM 1214). 

Albeniz, /beria, ] & II, Claudio Ar- 
rau. Tone-pictures of Spain in many 
moods, played as piano solos with daz- 
zling technique (Columbia: MM 757). 





|3Yoro) ai-ti 
Helps 


HARD of 
HEARING! 


If you're interested 
in better hearing, you'll want this valu- 
able free booklet, “Modern Science and 
Your Hearing.” Prepared with the help 
of scientists © at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, it is published by Western Elec- 
tric. Already, about 100,000 copies have 
been distributed! 

It’s fully illustrated, informative yet 
easy to read and understand. It tells you 
how hearing loss occurs, what science 
can do to correct this condition. Send 
today for your copy of this comforting 
and helpful booklet, before the present 
supply is exhausted. 


FREE! USE THIS COUPON 


WESTERN ELECTRIC Dept. 380-P FIO 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
Send free copy of “Modern Science and Your 


Hearing.” Also booklet on two new all-in-one 
Western Electric Hearing Aids. 

















Name. 





Address 
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SAMPLES FOR AGENTS. rz 
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INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ Tae sattnout ebligetion. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 


DRUGGISTS.... 


Special Profits in 


\ Art ULMIV | Mf WIT, 1G] 


Cards! 


AMERICAN GREETING 
CARDS pull repeat cus- 
tomers into thousands of 
drugstores. They’ll do it for 
you. We create fast-selling, 
top-quality cards especially 
suited to your type of trade. 
Nationally advertised. Spe- 
cial display cabinets. Auto- 
matic stock control. Small 
space requirement. Regular 
service calls by salesmen. 
WRITE OR WIRE: 


AMERICAN GREETING 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Dept. 14, Cleveland 2, Ohio - Dept. 26, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


837-K 
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STAY DRY! 


TOWER’S 


GARMENTS 


OILED orn RUBBER 


FOR MEN WHO 
WORK 


8 


IN ry Y 


THE WET \ 






RUBBER 


WORKMEN 


who need de- 
pendable protection from the wet 
wear TOWER’S oiled or rubber 
garments. Styled to give roomy, 
comfortable, durable, service. Ask 


your Dealer for TOWER’S garments. 
Write for Folder PR listing all Styles. 


A.J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS ST..BOSTON. MASS 





OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make a life miserable. 


Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for further particulars as to patent protection and procedure 
and “Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-T Victor Building. Washington 1, D. C. 


For The “New Look” 


... a smooth, clear skin is the last word! 
So, if your complexion is pimply from 
external causes, get joyful relief as so 
many do. Wash face with fluffy lather of 
Resinol Soap—then apply fast acting, 
specially medicated Resinol Ointment. 
It really works. Ask your druggist today! 


NOW You Can Have 


HOT WATER QUICK 


New Pocket-Size 
HOT WATER HEATER 


a - 
Boils Faster Than Gas! ¢ 
Place ‘‘ BOIL-QWIK ’’ Portable Electric Wa- 
ter Heater in water. Plug in electric socket 
and *‘BOIL-QWIK’’ goes to work at once, 
heating water for bathing, washing dishes, 
clothes, windows, shaving, watering stock 
cleaning milk pails, 101 uses! Boils small 
quantities much faster than average gas 
burner, No fires to build. Follow directions. 
pends! Portable! Inexpensive! MONEY - 
BACK GUARANTEE. If not satisfied 
return within 10 days for full cash refund! 


THE ZEVEX CORP.. Dept. K-31, 
11 E. Hubbard St., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 













Just send your name 
and address and we 
will mail your **BOIL- 
QWIK”’’.Onarrival 


pay postman$2.95and 
C.0.D. postal charges. 
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Radio 


Accent on Accent 


Last week, an attractive young lady 
spoke into a microphone at station 
WNEW, New York. Her speech, a twangy 
Flatbush Brooklynese, made her sound 
like a comedy character. But this was no 
comedy program, and 25-year-old Flor- 
ence Spiegelman wasn’t putting on an act. 

Speech Professor Earl Ryan, College 
of the City of New York, listened criti- 
cally, then began schooling her—over the 
air—in clean, precise phonetics. By the 
end of a 13-week series of programs, Prof. 
Ryan hopes to remake her Brooklyn-bred 
voice into well-modulated, unaccented 
American. 

The novel, present-day Pygmalion 
act started a month ago with advertise- 
ments in three New York newspapers. 

Wanted: One girl who speaks New 
Yorkese, has bad diction and careless 
enunciation. Girl selected will receive 
free instruction from College Professor in 
how to speak English correctly and flu- 
ently. Call Henry Higgins,* PL 3-3300. 

Cherce of Woids. Of the more than 
100 respondents, including a few gag- 
sters, the 15 worst were given auditions. 
One was a Phi Beta Kappa, magna cum 
laude college graduate who had thrice 
tried for a teaching job but failed each 
time because of her accent. Lamented an- 
other: “Everything I say comes out hor- 
izontally.” 

The test was a reading of Ballad for 
Brooklyn, a poetic piece glorifying the 
home of Dem Bums. (Even for a free 
speech course that was too much for one 
loyal Bronxite. She refused to read the 
selection. ) 

“Miss Spiegelman was the epitome of 
everything we wanted in bad speech,” di- 
rector Jack Grogan, WNEW’s Henry 
Higgins, said. “She makes a fine appear- 


*%Henry Higgins is the professor in G. B. 
Shaw’s Pygmalion who made a lady out of a 
Cockney flower girl. 





ance until she opens her mouth—and then 
you start smiling.” 

Pay-Off. For milliner’s model Flor- 
ence Spiegelman, WNEW’s unique radio 
series will mean a boost in her modeling 
career. 

For listeners, How to Speak English 
is an education, too, since part of each 
program will be devoted to lessons in pro- 
nunciation, word usage, spelling, the sci- 
ence of the spoken word. 

And for WNEW, enterprising inde- 
pendent station, another triumph in un- 
usual and entertaining public service 
broadcasting. 


Pie-Eyed 


For eight years Ralph Edwards has 
panicked audiences of his Truth or Con- 
sequences show (NBC) by throwing pies, 
mud, water and other gooey things at 
guest-participants. Last fortnight Clark 
Porteous, Memphis Press-Scimitar report- 
er, went to interview Edwards, made sure 
of a story by taking a juicy pie along. 
When Edwards (in a $165 custom-made 
suit) opened the door, Porteous squashed 
it calmly in his face. Edwards’ comment 
for the press: “Ugh.” 


Farmers’ Network 


Farmer Rym Berry boomed out in 
his home-brewed baritone: 

So hark to the singing commercials 
Of razors, cosmetics and soap. 

You can cure all your ills 

With some vitamin pills 

And tune in next Wednesday, we hope. 

On New York’s new, farmer-owned 
F.M. Rural Radio Network, the 67-year- 
old Sage of Stoneposts had finished an- 
other broadcast full of horse-sense, philos- 
ophy and homely humor on such diverse 
topics as septic tanks, tomatoes, wives and 
rhubarb. 

The microphone manners 
would make most radio directors flinch. 
He clears his throat, spits, bangs the 
table, scratches matches on the mike— 
which in the listener’s living room sounds 
like a small charge of TNT. His studio 


Sage’s 


Camera Associates 


Grogan & Spiegelman. A new voice for her, a lesson for listeners. (SEE: Accent) 
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MIGHTY FAST Relief For 
RHEUMATIC 
ACHES-PAINS 
MUSCULAR 
SORENESS - STIFFNESS 


Also Helps Break Up 
Painful Surface Congestion! 
When you suffer from rheumatic, lumbago or 
neuritis pains—from stiff lame muscles—rub 
on Musterole for fast, long-lasting relief. 


Musterole offers ALL the advantages of a 
warming, stimulating mustard plaster yet is 
so much easier to apply—just rub it on. 
Musterole instantly starts to relieve aching 
soreness and helps break up the painful surface 
congestion. In 3 strengths. At all drugstores. 





R Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
4 BLE] of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
95 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
_ paid. Satistaction guaranteed Free catalog’ 


American Memorial Co.,Dept.A50, Atianta,Ga. 


! Money-Makers !!! Just Out! 

sTRou $ FALL- WINTER FARM CATALOG 
over. er 2800 Bargains. 

Also Blue Book” “Goins Busluccese. Stores, Cabin Cts, 

Gas Stations, Hotels, etc, etc. Coast to Coast. Either mailed 


Free, Save Time-Money through our 48-yr-old Service. 











255 4th 
New York “10, 


20 West 9th St. 453 S. Spr 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Los ptm | Calif. 


Good ‘Money in Weaving 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc. from old 
rags or new yarn-in your community! No experience neces- 
sary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms cost- 
ing less than S000 acne for our free booklet today. 


U LOOM W 
361 POST STREET 





RKS 
BOONVILLE, N. Y 


/STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,"’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering —suc- 
cessful for 47 years. /ree—no obligation. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 4821, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis, 4, Ind. 


TRAVE 
NAUSEA sm, 


aids in quieting Qarasra 
the nervous system 


THE WORLD OVER 








due te travel metion, 
RELIEVED 







> e~ 
REMEO 










specialties, books, toys, "novelties, 
etc., many impossible to buy else- 
where! Modest prices! Many bar- 
gains! A different, delightful, illus- 
trated catalog. Your copy is waiting. 
Postal will do! 


ANNUAL PRESS, Box 591-X1, Lynn, Mass. 


FREE Dresses from feed bags... 


Curtains from flour bags! 
You can make these and scores of other 
attractive, useful items from cotton bags. 
The free booklet, “How to Sew and Save 
with Cotton Bags,”’ gives complete 
directipns. For your copy, write: 

National Cotton Council Bex 18 Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Sage of Stoneposts. RRN talks 
the language of the sod. (SEE: Farmers) 


costume could hardly be described as tra- 
ditional either—faded denims, a cap 
perched jauntily on his head. 

But RRN is not very orthodox as net- 
works go anyhow. Designed to serve 
farmers, it came into being five months 
ago backed by 10 state farm organiza- 
tions and half a million dollars. 

Beam to Beam. On hills at least 
2,000 feet high scattered throughout cen- 
tral New York, six cinder block studio 
buildings and F.M. transmitters were con- 
structed (some in isolated woodland). 
Each station also serves as a microwave 
relay station for the state-wide hookup. 
According to R. B. Gervan, general man- 
ager, this makes RRN the only network 
linked by radio beams instead of the 
usual telephone lines. 

With two affiliated stations in north- 
ern Ogdensburg and southern New York 
City, Gervan estimates the farmer-owned 
net covers about 90% of the state. 

As unusual as its birth is RRN’s 
program schedule, keyed to the farm fam- 
ily. The listeners (some city people tune 
in, too) hear no singing jingles (although 
programs are sponsored), no soap operas, 
no jackpot quiz shows. Instead they listen 
to music, particularly old-time country 
numbers and band selections, daily 
weather roundups, market and farm re- 
ports, talks by farmers, short stories, in- 


formation programs for the country wife 


timed to fit her workday schedule. 
Evening in the Parlor. Five 
o'clock is the children’s hour, with musi- 
cal fairy tales and juvenile classics. Au- 
thoress Pearl Buck has transcribed a 
series of her children’s stories for RRN. 
The farm network signs off at 9:15 
p-m., leaving its rural audience plenty of 
time—if they so desire—to listen to sing- 
ing jingles, jackpot programs and the 
rest of the regular entertainment fare on 


A.M. networks. 








Illinois Greenhouse Owner Buys 
Two New Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“I wanted dependable, compact equipment 
and dependable service when | bought my 
new compressors,” says Joseph Schroeder, 
owner of the Milton Greenhouses, Alton, 
Ill. “I satisfied all these requirements by 
choosing Frigidaire Meter-Misers. They are 
backed Ey a 5-Year Warranty and they fit 
into mighty small space. And my Frigidaire 
dealer, Alton Refrigeration Co., gives me 
excellent service. 

‘‘Now installed, these two units are o 
ating for less than my old equipment. I’m 
well satisfied.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


STOP Scratching 
/t May Cause Infection 


7 Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
e« athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
py mes Useccoling, medicated 

. Greaseless, stain- 

any alms itching ast. 35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 
Prescription. 







t for D. D. D. 





GET RID OF RATS 
THIS GUARANTEED WAY 





Why let rats destroy your property, 
spread disease when it is so easy to 
kill them with RODAN—the only rat 
killer that contains both DuPont 
ANTU (the deadliest rat killer avail- 
on to the public) and the scientific Walsh 16 
Ingredient Rat Bait! Laboratory 
tests show RODAN safe around 
animals and poultry—get a pack- Wa 
age that contains enough to killa ~ 
thousand rats for only $1.00 from 
your dealer or mail coupon today. — 
MONEY BACK Cena 
j Walsh Laboratories, Inc. 

4 510 West 76th Street 

{ Chicago, Illinois 


1 

! Enclosed is $..... » spcelel ackages | 
; of Guaranteed RODAN ~ Gi. :00 each. ' 
§ © Send..........packages RODAN C. O. D ; 
' POM kncccchecss bbekodenseos eee ee eeeeeeee : 
@ AAD Biccvccevccccccccccceccccccessccccevess ; 
£0: ore Meee 
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Why a Hearing Aid 
Must Be Tried at Home 


Long experience has proved that when 
deafness indicates the purchase of a 
hearing aid, it must be tried and worn 
in the actual surroundings in which it 
is to be used. That is why authorities 
say “Don’t buy a hearing aid without 
first trying it at home.” And that is 
why so many thousands in search of 
relief from deafness have found the 
amazing new Zenith “75” the com- 
plete answer to the problem of “fit- 
ting.” The makers of the famous Zenith 
Radios decided that a hearing aid 
could be made so superior, so scien- 
tific, that it would need no “fitting.” 
That it must prove itself in the home, 
in church, or theater in actual use. 
You can order this amazing, compact 
instrument by mail—on ten-day free 
trial money-back guarantee*. Remem- 
ber—you hear better or pay nothing. 
Write today for full details of the new 
Zenith “75” to Zenith Radio Corp., 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. P1028, 
$801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, IIL. 
Made by the makers of world-famous 
Zenith Radios. 


* Trial offer available on direct sales by 
Zenith Radio Corporation or its subsidiaries. 


AMAZING RELIEF FOR 


ITCHIN 


SULFODENE used externally stops summer eczema’s 
itching in minutes; clears up scales and sores in a 
few days. Only $1.00 in stores or direct. 

EAR CANKER: Dr. Merrick’s EAR CANKER Creme 
contains Tyrothricin: works swiftly to relieve pain, 
remove causes and aid healing of ear canker. Only 
$1.00 in stores or direct. 

BROOKFIELD LAB., Dept. L-188, Brookfield, om. 


INVENTORS 


When you are satisfied you have invented a matter of value 
— write me, without obligation, for information on what 
steps you should take to secure a patent. 
PATRICK DO. BEAVERS 
Registered Patent Attorney 
953 Columbian Building, Washington 1, 0. C 


Lae tw el aie Mak: pleoo: Supply 


Sayman Soap, Sayman 
cosmetics and Sayman household items 
to friends and neighbors. Free goods 
~ national advertising. Write for Tested 
Starting Plan today. 


SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO. W-12 ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


olel etm. * 
or 
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Theol work prepares Tor college enerance exams, Standard ard 
t wor! res for iege entrance e s 
font schol quoniiod. Pistoun award awarded. Credit for a. subjects 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask fi - lletin. 


American School, Deot. 741, Drexel at 58th. Chicago 37 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
hlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
Real raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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| Betty 


| by refusing to think about it. 





Books 


Fun in a Sanatorium 


Tuberculosis isn’t as funny as hen 
houses. Net even Betty MacDonald, who 
set America gasping and rocking with 
The Egg and I, can make it so. She tries 
hard in The Plague and I (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia: $2.75) and she does man- 
age to be vivacious, bright, quick with the 
simile, and always interesting. 

It is the story of the author’s nine 
months’ stay in a tuberculosis sanatorium, 
The Pines. It begins: “Getting tubercu- 
losis in the middle of your life is like 
starting downtown to do a lot of urgent 
errands and being hit by a bus.” In the 


| author’s case the victim had almost as 


great an impact on the bus. 


Rebel. The starched and frigid staff 


| at The Pines was thrown into a dither by 


Betty’s sense of humor, her “ungrateful- 
ness” in not appreciating the beautiful 
thoughts sent up each day on her dinner 
tray, her preference for studying short- 
hand to tatting, her quarrel with vener- 
able rules on cough control, bladder con- 
trol, even thought control. (“We do not 
allow patients of The Pines to think about 
death or other unpleasant things.”’) 

They must have been chagrined when 
Betty, in spite of her “uncooperativeness,” 
promptly got well. They’ll be even more 
chagrined when they read The Plague 


and I, 


Brooklyn Dream 


Another tree has grown in Brooklyn. 
Smith is again the creator. Al- 
though she calls her second novel To- 
morrow Will Be Better (Harper, New 
York: $3), in setting, characters, and in 
its deeply sympathetic treatment it is al- 
most identical with the first. 

This time the child heroine is named 
Margie. We see her playing dolls with 
clothespins under the dirty kitchen sink. 
(There is no money to buy a real doll.) 
We see Flo, her mother, viciously smack- 
ing her thin face because she got lost. 
(“I'll learn you to scare the life out of 
me.”) We smell the dirty hallways and 
the onions and potatoes frying at supper- 
time in Margie’s flat. We grieve for 
Margie and we fear for her—not for her 
life but for her dream. 

Someday For Margie is sus- 
tained by a dream. It is a basic, univer- 
sal dream. Flo had it once, and is mean 
and embittered because she has lost it. 
Henny, Margie’s father, avoids disillusion 
Margie 
lives by it. Some day things will be better. 
She will grow up and get a job and have 
her own money and pretty clothes and a 
boy friend; and ugliness and trouble will 
be forever behind her. 

We watch Margie as she struggles 


| toward her dream, going to high school, 
| job hunting, working for $12 a week, 
| handing over her still-sealed pay envelope 


into her mother’s sullen palm. 





Betty MacDonald. 


After the egg came 


the plague. (SEE: Sanatorium) 


We see her as a bride. We see the 
marriage failing. We know the awful 
emptiness when her baby is born dead 
and, final and worst tragedy, we see the 
dream itself dissolving, changing shape, 
on its way to oblivion. Margie isn’t going 
to conquer the world any more than 
Henny or Flo did. She'll make a better 
adjustment because she is less ignorant, 
but tomorrow won't be better for Margie, 
for Henny, for Flo—for most of us. 

There are minor faults in Betty 
Smith’s writing. Some of her characters 
are not clearly realized. One questions a 
little the utter lack of love and beauty in 
the lives of the ignorant and poor. She 
confines herself to a narrow field. 

On the other hand, she treats her 
mean little segment- of humanity with 
such great compassion, such tender un- 
derstanding that reading her books is a 
spirjtual experience, awakening. in the 
reader the love and humility her Brook- 
lyn lacks. 


Kansas City Up to Date 


A nervous pressure of the trigger, a 
quick flash, sharp report and the well- 
directed ball crashed through the outlaw’s 
skull. 

There was no outcry, just a swaying 
of the body, and it fell heavily back upon 
the carpet. ... Mrs. James was in the 
kitchen when the shooting was done... 
and ran into the front room. She saw 
her husband lying on his back and his 
slayers, each holding a revolver, making 
for the fence in the rear of the house. 

In such dramatic passages as this 
account of Jesse James’ death Darrell 
Garwood tells a stirring tale in Cross- 
roads of America, The Story of Kansas 
City (W. Wt Norton, New York, $4). 

Avoiding the wooden chronology of 
most regional annals, Garwood tells the 


PATHFINDER 








story of the town through the lives of the 
men most prominently associated with it. 

The book includes an exciting mur- 
der mystery and is good reading for more 
than Kansas Citians. 


Look Out for 
Pin-Worms 


Recent medical reports reveal 


Fair Weather? 


thet an amazing number of chil- Behind the barbed wire of a prison 

dren (and grown-ups, too) may camp in Hereford, Texas, a 30-year-old 

be victims of Pin-Worms. Yes— Italian officer conquered boredom with 

one = —— three examined pencil and paper. He didn’t write about 

were found to be infected, often the war he had just left. He wrote about 

without suspecting what was | . | : horril hz 

wrong! And these stubborn, ugly the quiet, perhaps more horri le war that 

pests living inside the human stalks the civilians of a devastated town. 

body can cause real distress. When war ended and Giuseppe Berto — . . 

So be on guard for the signs returned to Rome his jottings were a full- Acid indigestion is one of the 
that may mean Pin-Worms in length novel, the first he’d ever tried. common causes of sleepless 
your children and yourself—es- Last week Berto’s book was breaking nights. So before you slip into 
pecially the tormenting rectal fiction sales records in Italy and. in Amer- bed, slip one or two Tums in 
itch. For today you can, and : ‘ a hoe sade your mouth. Tums bring you 
hoall a . . ica, was ready for an even wider audience - ‘ ; 
should, do something about it. lief al ] 

I L : ae . ey sweet relief almost instantly — 
Thanks to a special, officially in a translation entitled The Sky is Red 
Seo J . ot let you get to sleep faster, slee 
approved drug principle, an ef- (New Directions, Norfolk, Conn.: $3.50). berser. There is ac beki 
fective treatment for Pin-Worms Children of Chaos Specifically ; A > Salle ager te iss 
has been made posible. . in Tums. No risk of overalka- 


The Sky.is Red concerns itself with two 
: p ‘ , boys and two girls, adolescents tossed 
Ticuk teskidand: decile parentless onto the dreary stage of rubble Nieht end ¢ — 

the laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne and despair that has marked the end of eating, FOR oe 
& Son. The small, easy-to-take World War II in so many Europe an THE TUMMY! 

P-W tablets act in a special way towns. Generally, however, it concerns it- 


e. bene 4 ey ee henge self with scenes and feelings that could 
safely. Ask your druggist for 5 ete a ‘me. 3 , 
JAYNE’S P-W at the first sign of be attached to almost any time, any war. 


Pin-Worms, and follow the sim- [J | be Sas - not depend  elgpery Ae , ~ To feel better, 
ple directions on the package. latrec Py pa rlotism or po itics, but instea > | 4 try one or two TUMS 


lizing—no acid rebound. Ask 


This drug is the vital ingredient for Tums today 








It’s easy to remember: P-W for moves like a camera through the every- after breakfast. 
Pin-Worms! day actions of its squalor-kound princi- | QUICK RELIEF FOR ACID INDIGESTION 
pals. Its plot is too simple for descrip- 


tion. It simply begins and then ends like TUMS are antacid, not a laxotive. For o loxa- 
a slice of eternity. But most readers will tive, use mild, all-vegetable NR Toblets 








(Nature's Remed: Get 25-cent - 
want to read on and on far past the end. AE eee? 


Certainly, no one who reads it is 


gie, Here is likely to soon forget the words of St. ’ Once Marlin 




















a « Matthew from which the title is taken: | over and a Mmm 
etty Inspiration When it is evening, ye say, It will be fair | * clean shave 
ters ‘ Mes on | 
ne FOR YOU weather; for the sky is red....O ye hyp- 
mh ocrites, ye can discern the face of the x Oe anal - 
a sky; but can ye not discern the signs of Sie ; 
She “We : . as ak he times? Guoranteed by MARLIN—Fine Guns Since 1870 
A thrilling -packet of inspirational the times: patetittaiemnticicenetan 

reading every month .. . stirring stories HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 
her of true-life spiritual experiences written 
vith by famous personalities ... plus many 
un- short features ... all designed to help when externally caused. Use Cuticura— preferred 
is a you along life’s way. by many doctors and nurses and certain hospitals—to 
, ; . . quickly relieve embarrassing externally caused pim- 
the Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, Branch ples, rash, blemishes. Helps remove blackheads. Buy 
yok: Rickey, Lowell Thomas, and other na- at your druggist’s today bE 4 

tional leaders sponsor Guideposts to 

show how religion can work in everyday c CUTICURA ointmens Ti € u 2 OINTMENT 

| situations. 
Join the thousands who read Guide- 

posts regularly. You'll be inspired with Be See 
r, a love in your heart by the deeply moving 
vell- messages in readable easy-to-carry form. 
a | SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 10 full months 
ss only $1! ? 
“= | | CGuidepost 
pon 1 S OS S 
F area Ne ATS 





tis || Mail Coupon Today!\| 


@Comes in POWDER and BIS-KIT 





ing ; Enclosed find $1.00 for special Trial 4 form. Both contain red squill; are 
this i Offer. | safer around farm animals and pets. 
rell | Name.............-0 2-0 seen renee eee | POWDER, 75¢; BIS-KITS, 35¢ and 
OSS- I Address........... ee sere ! $1.00. If unavailable from your 
Lsas | City. . State druggist or seedsman, order direct; 
SEND TO 1] Gi B adding 15¢ for mailing and han- 
, of er SEI in che | Giuseppe Berto. From Italy, a slice of | dling. Money-back guarantee. The 
the | GUIDEPOSTS ¢- PAWLING ¢ N.Y. | desolation. (SEE: Fair Weather? \ K-R-O Company, Spring field, Obio. 
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Fastest Recorded Time 
For A Ballplayer 
Circling The Bases 

IS 13.8 Seconds... 
But In Only 


Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready To Go 
To Work! 


Glass Of Water Test Shows 
Why Bayer Aspirin Brings 


Fast Pain Relief ! 


When an ordinary headache, 
neuritic or neuralgic pain is 
making you miserable, use 
Bayer Aspirin for fast relief. 

Bayer Aspirin is one thing that really 
works...and works quickly. To see 
why, drop a Bayer tablet in a glass of 
water and watch what happens. In two 
seconds, it will start to disintegrate. It 
does the same in your stomach—brings 
you amazingly fast relief because it’s 





TWO SEC 










ready to go to work almost instantly! 

What’s more, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably effec- 
tive doctors regularly prescribe it for 
pain relief . . . is so wonderfully gentle 
to the system, mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So use Bayer Aspirin... with confi- 
dence. Don’t forget—of all pain relievers, 
none can match its record of use by mil- 
lionsof normal people—without ill effect. 


70 RELIEVE WEWRALGIC PAIN, TAKE GENUINE 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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“Honest! ’'m not stickin’ my tongue out 
at ya, it just goes that way after I’ve been 


: + 9 999 
runnin. 


Ky. Col. 


There was once a Ky. Col., 
Who went to the regions infol. 
He said, “This were nice, 
If one only had ice 
And some rum, for the burning intol.” 
—Jarvis Roschaneco 
. . * 

On the football field it’s “hold that 
line.” On the political field it’s “give "em 
that line.” 

° 7 e 

Many people have tried to discourage 
Henry Wallace, but Southerners want to 
egg him on. 

° e o 

When a man gets the big head he is 
suffering from a bad case of mistaken 
nonentity. : 

e .*-e 

In many families the silk shirt has 

departed and it’s probably better off. 
. . e 

The pique of the buyer has little ef- 

fect on the peak of prices. 


Quips 
Misusing the land as we do, the coun- 
try faces starvation in 20 years. There is 
this ray of hope: by then, someone may 
have perfected the vitamin-enriched 
atomic bomb.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
. . 7 
Americans smoke a billion cigarettes 
every day. That’s hardly an accomplish- 
ment to get puffed up about.—Arizona 
Republic. 
+ e 
Alligators sometimes die because 
they don’t know enough to back out of 
holes. This might be worked into a par- 
able for diplomats.—Washington Star. 
. - e 
Scientists think instinct faulty be- 
cause it doesn’t make other creatures act 
like people. This seems a very gentle 
criticism of instinct.—Richmond News- 
Leader. 
s . _ 
Peak years of mental activity must 
be between 4 and 17. At 4, he knows 


PATHFINDER 








all the questions; at 17, all the answers.— 
Chicago Daily News. UAKE R ATS i" E LPS GROW 


“orate of the 


“4 


. - - 
Postcard to World Sanity: Having a 
heck of a time. Wish you’d return.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 


No Dearth of Mirth 


Come now the merry candidates 
For office governmental! 


Judged by their pictures in the press, 
Their chief assets are dental! 
—S. Omar Barker 



















De-fun-itions: 





Masseur: A craftsman who deals in 
fats and figures. Doctors say 


Used car: A new car that has left the more often youngsters eat 
out the factory. 


Pen District of Columbia: A_ vote-less a good oatmeal breakfast, 
island completely surrounded by consti- the better they grow. 


tuents, 

Stalemate: A husband who keeps 
telling the same jokes. 

Correspondent covering a nudist con- 


vention: Nudesreporter. 
e - 7 





" Fisherman: One who comes home 
with no trout and a pack of flies. 


Wonder if Miss Bentley called her 


>CO 


hat Red boss “magenta man friend”? 
em 7 a - 
Mrs. Roosevelt thinks the spy hear- 
ings are all smearsay. 
ige 
to 
Fact Fable 
- Once upon a time there was a nice 
hess fellow who liked to travel. This man was 
en 


uneducated, in the usual sense of the 
term. In fact, he could read numbers but 
had never learned to read words. So in 
las his travels, when he came to a highway 
sign, he could read the numbers and 
knew exactly how far it was to the next 





ef- town. But he never knew where he was 
going! 
Moral: Some people never get the | . 
whole story. THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS IS QUAKER OATS! 
—Chal Herry . , ee be 
7 , A GANT tu Ualedeon | | 
Ss v 

ay Your youngsters get more growth, more endurance—your grownups get more 
d energy, more stamina from nourishing oatmeal than any other whole-grain 
il cereal! That’s why Quaker Oats is recommended for a better breakfast! 
a. According to a recent survey, only 1 school child in 5 gets the kind of 

breakfast he should have. So doctors say, the more often youngsters eat 
res a good oatmeal breakfast the better they grow! Serve Quaker Oats often! 
sh- 
na - 

A GANT on Vedat! 

Delicious Quaker Oats still costs less than a penny a serving! That’s really 
ise amazing in these days of higher food prices! Saves precious time, too— 
of Quick Quaker Oats cooks in 24% minutes! 
ir- . iA 
: A GIANT un Pano. 
e- People eat more Quaker Oats than any 

t other cereal in the world because THEY 
7 LOVE THAT QUAKER OATS FLAVOR! 
le Tempting recipes on the package. Remem- 
DS ber to buy delicious Quaker Oats. 
ce A? 2 ith hg re ete OF 

ae: “I often wonder—do men appreciate all 
= we go through for them?” 
iR 
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Why nor ger one-third more 
retiigetated food storage in your new rerrigerator 7 


The General Electric Space Maker gives you that much more... 


in the same kitchen floor space! 


I. YOU'RE about to buy a new refrigerator, 
here’s an important thing to ask about: 


How much refrigerated food-storage space 
do you get in relation to the over-all size 
of the refrigerator? 


The General Electric Space Maker, you'll 
find, will give you one-third more space in- 
side, compared with many refrigerators avail- 
able today. 

And, in addition. vou get all these features 
for convenience and economy: 


® Butter Conditioner— Keeps butter at just the 
spreading temperature you want. 


® Big Freezing Compartment— [Holds 24 pack- 
ages of frozen food, plus 4 ice trays. 


® Deep Drawers —6 inches deep. Will hold 
standing roasts and two-thirds bushel of 
fruits and vegetables under refrigeration, 


® Bottle Storage Space— Holds 12 square, 
quart-size milk bottles. Space accommo- 
dates the tallest bottles. 


® Sliding “Hostess” Shelf—Convenient for 
chilling and serving desserts and salads. 


® Sealed-in System — More compact, more 
efficient, more economical than ever. 


In a General Electric, you can take 
dependability for granted! 


On the basis of steady, year-in, year-out performance, General 
Electric Refrigerators have set a record unsurpassed by any 
other make. 

The reason lies in the G-E sealed-in refrigerating system— 
oiltight, airtight, and unexcelled for efficient operation. 

See the new Space Maker models today at your General Elec- 
tric retailer's. Selection includes both 8-cubic-foot and 10-cubic- 
foot models. General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Space Maker In the conventional 6-cubic- In the new General Electric 


foot refrigerator —of the type Space Maker, look at all the 


oA Refrigerators you may now own—you can food you can keep under re- 


storejustthismuch food under __ frigeration. Actually 1/3 more 
refrigeration...and no more! _ in the same floor space! 
More than 1,700,000 refrigerators in service 10 years or longer 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 





